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, Bu WHAT IS WORTH KNOWING? 
— Taat all should know something beyond the mere art 
if ve IB by which they live, and the things upon which they 
y~ depend for the satisfying of their physical wants, seems 
‘0 Lond 


tobe now pretty well agreed upon ; it is not, however, 
as yet so clear which branches of knowledge it is of the 


‘otal of 
wleon's HB greatest importance to be acquainted with. If we can 
a throw any light upon this question, we shall probably 
1815, be some service to the multitude of inquiring 
htered 


minds which we have the honour to address, 
It is in the first place necessary to enumerate the 
chief branches of human knowledge. And this we 


million, {shall do after a fashion of our own—first, from the 
on the HB utmost bounds of the visible world contracting our 
ey wer A 

e latter aE view till it rests upon Man, and then tracing those 
= sciences which arise from the constitution of his na- 
of every MM ture, and relate to his operations in the present sphere 
of his being. 


The most comprehensive view we can take of the 
natural world, presents to us a vast space, of which it 
isimpossible for our minds to conceive any boundaries, 


ristic¢ [and which is occupied by numberless material orbs, 
—_ disposed at various distances from each other, and ap- 
ca. Asis 


parently designed to serve, like that which we inhabit, 


ne as theatres of organic being, and scenes of organic en- 
corn and fjoyment, In the study of these magnificent spheres, 
sara, (EoMd the laws which have governed the shaping and 
Augustus [motion of those more particularly liable to observa- 
abriaft TB tion, we have the sublime science of Astronomy. 
v haired, 
‘aledonia From the contemplation of so vast a spectacle, to 
ition, fo Hthe consideration of our own little planet, we appear 
led. thei 
cat qun- gto Make a great descent. Yet this descent is in some 
ie Greeks HB measure ideal, for upon our own world we find exem- 
os = plified much that we know to be affecting every other 
xly place H¥orb, and much besides that probably does so—so that 
wip te emay allowably consider it as affording a specimen 
m. Sym Hof the phenomena displayed throughout every other 
— of the universe. 
The first observation we make upon our own globe 
_ stifies that it is composed of solid matter, and that 
€ the Earl (portions of this solid matter, considered as masses, and 
e baron Hwithout regard to the nature of their component par- 
nae icles, bear certain references to each other. We dis- 
re a over that masses, for instance, have a certain attrac- 
chen, asa (eo for each other—that, the larger any mass is, and 
he honout HBhe nearer it is to any other mass, it exercises the 
bee  - r power in attracting that mass—that masses in 
ving same motion obey certain fixed rules—and that the whole 
— these external properties and actings of matter pre- 
‘the apar- (Pal in every observable part of nature, as well as on 
a heearth, The science which takes cognisance of these 
i of music, MBings is deficient in an appropriate name; we can 
vo t. ~ it by none more expressive than Mechanical Phi- 
silver vas, _ Passing from the external to the internal. 
he — nd essential characters of matter, we find that the 
1 a kind d t globe and its atmosphere, and all that both con- 
us — in, are composed of only a few more than fifty dif- 
veo carving ("Mt Substances, solid, fluid, and aériform, which 
f om ombine under certain invariable rules, and by varied 
Portions produce the infinite variety of animate 
of the tot d inanimate things which meet our senses: here we 
quired. we the science of Chemistry. In Heat, Light, Mag- 
and Electricity, we have other natural agents 
Memeind great power, but as yet mysterious character, and 
repre thaps te be ultimately resolved into one of various 
5 mentic ternal manifestations. 
state further narrowing our views, we inspect the 
outa @ ust of the earth, to as great a depth as possible, and 
story nat it various appearances and tokens, from which 
mises may be drawn respecting its original forma- 
—— its age, and the various changes it has undergone 
GC teow course of time, This is a study almost new to 
ooksellers 


a very important and interesting kind. It bears the 
well-known appellation of Geology. A kindred science 
—Mineralogy—of less importance as a branch of libe- 
ral study, but great utility with reference to the arts, 
fills up the outline presented by geology, with the pre- 
cise characters of the different minerals which go to 
the composition of the earth’s crust. With these 
sciences must also be associated Physical Geography, 
which relates to the existing condition of the earth’s 
surface, its division into land and water, its various 
elevations, its enveloping atmosphere, and the floods, 
storms, and other natural operations which in various 
ways affect it. 
Here may be said to terminate the list of the sciences 
relating to the Inorganic. We now advance to the 
Organic part of creation—a department of which it is 
needless to specify the general characters, for it were 
a mere mockery to suppose that any one could be igno- 
rant of the difference between a lump of earth and a 
tree ora man. To serve as a stage for the display 
and support of organic beings, appears to have been 
the purpose of the creation of the orbs of space. The 
organic creatures of our earth are of two kinds—vege- 
tables and animals ; the former manifestly nearer than 
the other to the character of inorganic things, seeing 
that, with life, a capability of nutriment, and the 
power of reproducing their kind, which animals also 
have, they want sensation and the power of voluntary 
motion, which are possessed by animals alone. Vege- 
tables also appear subservient to animals, in as far as 
many of them are used by the other as nutriment. 
While the study of the structure, external charac- 
ters, and uses of vegetables, constitutes the science of 
Botany, no equally comprehensive term has been ap- 
plied to the general study of the animal part of organic 
creation. The phrase Zoology (a discourse on beasts) 
has been applied,.indeed, to the study of the characters 
of all animals besides man himself; but the exception 
is much more comprehensive than the rule. Man is 
the source and subject of by far the greater number 
of the sciences, besides being the father of the arts. 
The study of the bodily structure of man, the func- 
tions of his various organs, and the circumstances 
which affect them favourably or unfavourably, is the 
object of Physiology (strictly speaking, Human Phy- 
siology) ; a science, however, which cannot be deemed 
complete till its professors shall have generally acknow- 
ledged that the brain is the organ of the mind, and 
traced the functions of that organ, and the circum- 
stances affecting it, with as much care as they have 
hitherto bestowed-upon other organs. The consider- 
ation of the body in a state of disease is the object of 
the science of Medicine ; but neither can this be 


under which may be ranked several minor sciences— 
as Chronology, which ascertains and arranges events 
with a regard to date—Archeology, which describes 
and keeps in memory ancient t graphy, 
which chronicles the events of individual lives—and 
Philology, which traces the progress of language 
amongst nations, and from relations in their various 
tongues reflects a curious light on circumstances in 
their early condition, which otherwise might have 
been unknown, 
Such of these sciences as refer to man in his social 
state, must of course be considered as involving certain 
workings of the human mind, It was not, however, 
necessary, before enumerating them, to specify mental 
science itself, for that must be considered aa one con- 
cerning man as an individual, Mind we consider as a 
function in the animal economy, dependingon a nervous 
system, and bearing express and necessary relation to 
circumstances in the condition of each living tribe, 
Limiting our inquiries to what can be ascertained by 
experiment and observation, and what concerns man in 
his present existence only, we find the human mind to 
consist of a cluster of faculties, each of which, accord- 
ing to the universal law of mind above stated, has a 
relation to something in the external world, and in 
the nature of man’s situation and condition. The 
relation of the teeth to food, of the limbs to the ex- 
tended surface of the earth, of the lungs and blood to 
the atmosphere, does not appear to be more exact and 
well designed, than that of an unseen principle or 
faculty of resentment, for instance, to things caleu- 
lated to injure, or a faculty of benevolence to the fact 
that many need its kind offices. The workings of the 
human mind have been described from self-conscious- 
ness by many philosophers, both in ancient and modern 
times, but were not treated on the principles of induc- 
tive science till a very recent period, when Drs Gall and 
Spurzheim established the existence of a connection 
between the brain and the various mental manifesta- 
tions, and for the first time gave our ideas respecting 
mind the benefit of recognisable locality and appella- 
tion, From several of the intellectual or perceptive 
faculties, as indicated by these learned persons, arise 
various relative sciences of great importance. There 
is a faculty for the perception of form or figure, and 
from it arises the science of Geometry, the object of 
which is to measure definite portions of space, whether 
real or ideal, and trace the proportions they bear to 
each other. There is also a faculty of number or 
quantity, and from it arises the science of Arithmetic, 
the purpose of which is to ascertain the nature and pro- 
portions of numbers. Thus we have Mathematical 


considered as complete, till the same acknowledgment 
shall have taken place, and mental insanity be treated 
as simply organic disease, which it has been fully proved 
to be. When we cast our eyes over the earth, we find 
that there are various races of men, distinguished from 
each other by peculiarities of stature, colour, and 
other features: the study of these peculiarities of race 
is the object of a science of recent origin, the Physical 
History of Man. We also find that various parts of 
the earth have become the habitations of particular 
races or communities, each perhaps having some pecu- 
liarity of government; thus arises Political Geography. 
In recent times, attention has been directed to the 
manufacturing and commercial industry of nations, 
and other circumstances whick affect their prosperity; 
and the science of Political Economy has been the 
result, It has further been thought necessary, for the 
gratification of a liberal curiosity, or that future gene- 
rations may be benefited by the experience of the past, 


but which has already given him knowledge of 


Sci in its two great departments. The faculty of 
language in like manner is applicable, in each indivi- 
dual man, to the acquisition of the various tongnes 
which it has, in other men, produced. Other faculties 
are employed in various sciences already specified, in 
the arts, and in the conception and arrangement of 
ideas, written, painted, or carved, which the same 
faculties in other minds may subsequently read or 
behold as a source of entertainment or instruction, 

Briefly as we have thus enumerated the various 
branches of knowledge, it must be obvious that no 
human being, in the compass of a lifetime, supposing it 
to be all spent in leisure, is able to master any 
able proportion of them. It is therefore the more im- 
portant that each person should be enabled to make 
a proper selection of things to be studied, so that he 
may not spend, on comparatively profitless kinds of 
knowledge, the time which is scarcely sufficient for 
those more essential. We would say that, in the first 
place, every individual should be in some degree 


iad 


that events should be recorded. Thus arises History, 


acquainted with the constituent parts of this great 
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theatre of animated being: he should know that the 
worlds resembling our own are countless, and that no 
bound appears to the works of the Deity, any more 
than tohis power. Such ideas seem necessary to raise 
our views above this narrow sphere, to render the 
present and immediate not alone important to us, and 
to give us the highest attainable idea of the supreme 
being whom all voluntarily or involuntarily worship. 
It is not necessary, however, that astronomy should 
be studied by each as a science. It is not 
for every one to go over the steps of mathematical 
inquiry by which the heavenly economy was ascer- 
tained. An outline idea, or little more, of what has 
been discovered, will go a great way to expand and 
enlighten any mind which receives it. In the re- 
maining natural sciences, as they are called, the same 
plan may be pursued. It is, we conceive, desirable 
that every one should have some knowledge of the 
laws which govern matter, whether as masses or in 
elements, whether in an inorganic or organic form; but 
it is not necessary that the whole minutia of every 
science should be learned. It is desirable, for in- 
stance, to know the organisation and economy of 
plants, for there we have an important part of the 
system of nature; but it is not necessary that the 
name of every species of every genus of every order 
should be itted to y- We would even 
tion the propriety of any man, except a professional 
} a ma setting himself to master the almost endless 
nomenclature of such sciences; for it is evident, that, 
in doing so, he gets little more than words, and, by 
necessarily neglecting other branches of knowledge, 
renders himself in fact an ignorant man, The laws 
or workings of nature, not the infinite variety of her 
objects, are what we should chiefly aim at knowing ; 
upon them our happiness and misery in many respects 
depend. And of these laws it is possible for every 
human being to acquire a considerable knowledge 
before he has left school. 

There are several other sciences which may become 
the objects of a liberal curiosity, but do not bear very 
directly upon the happiness of individuals, Geology, 
physical geography, philology, zoology, and the phy- 
sical history of man, are of this class. It is of real 
importance that these should be cultivated by some, 
and that the information presented by them should 
be accessible. But for the bulk of mankind there are 
other sciences which claim to be more immediately 
studied. One of these is Human Physiology, which, 
we would say, is not only of great importance to all, 
but cannot be overlooked by any without great danger. 
While we readily allow that it would be dangerous to 
diffuse a knowledge of medicine, or induce individuals 
to act as their own physicians, we believe it to be of the 
greatest consequence that every man should have a 
— knowledge of the structure of his body, its 

unctions, and the circumstances which are favourable 
to its health and otherwise. And not only should he 
know physiology, but he should be habituated from 
his earliest years to act according to its dictates, so 
that the preservation of a sane mind in a sane body, 
may, if possible, cease to be a matter depending on 
his will. For the same reasons, it is desirable that 
every man should be acquainted with mental science. 
With a right system of mind in his possession, he 
can more rightly and consistently act, he can balance 
his affections and moderate and direct his desires ; 
above all, he learns to look with philosophic calmness 
on such acts of his fellow-creatures as do not affect 
him agreeably. With political phy, political 
economy, and the principles upon which civil affairs 
are regulated, it is also of great importance that every 
man should be acquainted, for every man has an in- 
terest in them ; and to be either ignorant of or indif- 
ferent to the things which they involve, produces evil. 

History is often recommended as a branch of study, 
on account of the accumulation of human experience 
which it presents, to all appearance, on every conceiv- 
able variety of conduct and relation of affairs. It is 
over-estimated in this respect; for not only is the 
effect of remote experience very slight and almost 
inoperative, both in individuals and communities, 
but communities are usually in an improving state, 
and it is too often found that history is either defi- 
cient in the precedent immediately wanted, or per- 

lexes and retards by precedents apparently just, but 
n reality false. T rincipal use of history is to 
gratify a desire, which is natural to man, of knowing 
events. It gratifies this desire, and, like all other 
knowledge, liberalises the mind ; moreover, it awakens 
sentiment, it removes us from the grossness of the pre- 
sent, it causes events in one age to summon tears or 
admiration in another, and binds the men of all races 
together in one rounded chain of sympathy. 

Mathematical sci is of great importance to man- 
kind, and without some parts of it many of the com- 
monest proceedings in social life would be awkwardly 
and erroneously performed. But too much stress is 
laid upon the value of the working of geometrical 
problems as a means of training the reasoning powers 
of the mind, It is sadly unfavourable to the credit of 
this popular notion, that geometry came to its highest 
vigour at an early period of the progress of man, and 
existed in that vigour for two thousand years, while 
scarcely any advance was making in the art of clear 
reasoning. Some authentic instances of prejudices 
cleared away by a course of mathematical study, would 
be of great use in proving its value as an improver of 
reason, if this be susceptible of proof. We are at the 
same far from believing that mathematical science 


is of no effect in impreving and enlightening the mind ; 
numbers and proportions appear to us a most interest- 
ing part of the system of natural things, and it is pro- 
per that all should be more or less acquainted with it, 
though certainly it is possible to be both logical and 
well informed without geometry. 

Language remains to be considered. There is, as 
we are convinced, a faculty of the mind, which at once 
gives the power, and receives pleasure from the study, 
of expression. Its independence of other intellectual 
faculties is shown in a striking manner, by the fact 
that many wise and learned men have a small gift of 
the power of expression, while others are full of lan- 
guage with few ideas. So far as it may be thought 
proper or found convenient for any man to gratify 
this faculty by the study of language, he is at liberty 
to do so; but it is a great mistake to suppose that the 
study of is a means of cultivating the whole 
intellect. Like mathematical science, language only 
claims to be studied for the sake of its technical utility, 
or as one of many departments of knowledge, with 
none of which a liberal mind would like to be altoge- 
ther unacquainted. 

To sum up—If we were asked to place the various 
branches of knowledge in a series of ranks with a re- 
gard to their comparative importance, we would, after 
allowing the foremost place of all to those branches, 
whatever they were, which most immediately bear 
upon the circumstances of the individual, his profes- 
sional necessities, and peculiar tastes, present them in 
something like the following order :—1, the study of 
man in his whole nature, for the sake of organic health; 
2, the study of the physical laws, for the sake of making 
them as much of a benefit and as little of an evil as 
possible ; 3, political economy, the principles of the 
management of civil affairs, and whatever else bears 
upon the weal of communities, and consequently of 
individuals; 4, and finally, the liberal, but not di- 
rectly requisite studies, including history, geometry, 
and language. With polite literature, and the fine 
arts, it is not here our purpose to deal at large; but, 
to prevent misconception, we would remark, that a 
course of mere knowledge-gaining, without subjecting 
the mind at the same time to the refining and elevating 
influences of works of imagination and art, would be 
an abuse. A harmonious cultivation of the whole 
mind will alone form a respectable human being. 

One warning, or perhaps two, are here extremely 
necessa Let no one study merely for the purpose 
of exciting wonder at the extraordinary nature, the 
extent, or any other peculiarity of what has been ac- 
quired. Though such an object is actually the guiding 
principle of half the learning that exists, it isa low 
and most vulgar one, and not less mischievous than 
the equally prevalent custom of arguing for the sake 
of the struggle, and not for truth. Neither let any 
one be too solicitous to read extensively for the sake 
of gathering the opinions of all kinds of authors. 
“ However it be esteemed,” says Locke, “a great 
part of learning [it was more so in his day than now], 
yet to a man that considers how little time he has, 
and how much work to do, how many things to learn, 
how many doubts to clear in religion, how many rules 
to establish to himself in morality, how much pains 
to be taken to master his unruly desires and passions, 
how to provide himself against cases and accidents 
that will happen, and an infinite deal more both in 
his general and particular calling; I say to a man 
that considers this well, it will not seem much his 
business to acquaint himself designedly with the various 
conceits of men that are to be found in books even 
upon subjects of moment.” 


SIR DAVID LYNDSAY. 
Davin Lyypsay—the Burns of the sixteenth 
century, and the most popular Scottish poet before 
the rise of Allan Ramsay—was the son of a gentleman 
of noble descent, bearing the same name, and proprietor 
of the small estate named “ the Mount,” in the centre 
of the county of Fife. The date of our poet's birth 
is unknown. He first appeared in public life as a 
servant of James IV., at whose side he was standing 
in Linlithgow church, in summer 1513, when the 
supposed apparition came before him, to warn him 
against the expedition which ended in his defeat and 
death at Flodden. The more immediate duty of 
Lyndsay at court was to take care of the person of 
the infant prince, afterwards James V., who was born 
in April 1512. To this duty, which continued after 
the infant son became king, he makes allusion in the 
dedication of a poem, addressed to him in more mature 
ears : 
" When thou was young, I bore thee in my arm, 
Full tenderly till thou begoud* to gang; 
And in thy bed aft happit thee full warm— 
With lute in hand syne sweetly to thee sang. 
And again, in another work, when complaining of 
some neglect he had experienced at court— 
How as a packman bears his pack, 
I bare thy grace upon my back, 
And sometimes, stridlings, on my neck, 
Dancing with mony a bend and beck. 


* Began. In the extracts given in this article, the orthography 
ts 


The first syllables that thou didst moot, 


Were pa-da-lyn ;* upon the lute 

Then played I twenty springs perqueir, 

Which was great pleasure for to hear. 

And aye when thou came from the schule, 

Them I behoved to play the fule. 
In 1524, when the king was twelve years old, his 
mother and her friends the Douglasses dismissed lj 
his attendants, including David Lyndsay; but the 
friendly relation between the poet and his charge way 
never broken while both lived. In 1528, immediately 
after the young sovereign had emancipated himself 
from the control of the family of Douglas, Lynd. 
say composed his first considerable poem, the Drean, 
in which he endeavours allegorically to urge the king 
to the reform of the commonwealth, which a long ang 
turbulent minority had allowed to fall into disorder, 
He next year addressed the king in a poem entitle 
the Complaynt, the object of which was to obtain fe 
himself some more substantial acknowledgment of his 
services than the pension he had hitherto enjoyed, 
The appeal was successful. He was next year nomi. 
nated to the heraldic office of Lion-king-at-arms, by 
which he not only got an addition to his income, but 
the incidental honour of knighthood. 

The object of “ The Dream” had already been a. 
complished by the vigour of the young king, wh, 
when only seventeen years of age, proceeded in person 
against the border thieves, hanged most of them, and 
established every where so wholesome a terror of the 
law, that the rash bush, it was said, kept the cow. But 
Lyndsay was a reformer in higher matters. In 1530, 
he produced a long and carefully written poem, the 
Complaint of the Papingo, in which he caused a court 
parrot to run over the whole range of ecclesiastical 
abuses then existing in Scotland, particularly those 
relating to the disposal of benefices, which seem t 
have been of a truly monstrous character. It was 
probably about the same time that he gave a certain 
practical hint to the king, as thus related by Dr Irving, 


‘in his Lives of the Scottish Poets:—“ The king being 


one day surrounded by a numerous train of nobility 
and prelates, Lyndsay approached him with due reve 
rence, and began to prefer an humble petition, that 
he would install him in an office that was then vacant 
‘I have,’ said he, ‘servit your grace lang, and wish # 
be rewarded as others are, and now your maister-taylor 
at the pleasure of God is departit, wherefore I wuld 
desire your grace to bestow this little benefit upon 
me.’ The king replied, that he was amazed at suchs 
request from a man who could neither shape nor sev, 
‘Sir,’ rejoined the poet, ‘that makes nae matter, for 
you have given bishoprics and benefices to mony 
standing here about you, and yet they can neither 
teach nor preach, and why not I as weel be your 
taylor, though I can naether shape nor sew, seeing 
teaching and preaching are nae less requisite to ther 
vocation than shaping and sewing are to ane taylor,’ 
The effect of this well-managed jeu-d'esprit upon the 
bystanders, many of whom came within its range, 
may be readiiy conceived. Whatever might be ther 
a on _ subject, James enjoyed it greatly, and 
ound much amusement in contemplati 
looks which it occasioned.” — 

In 1531, the Lion-king-at-arms, in discharge of the 
ambassadorial functions attached to his office in thow 
times, went, with some other Scots, to Antwerp, # 
revive a commercial league with the Emperor Charla 
V. On his return to Scotland at the end of the sam 
year, Sir David married a lady of the name of Douglas, 
who seems to have brought him no children, Som 
time after this event he began to compose his “ Satin 
of the three Estates,” a specimen of the class of mon 
plays or moralities which flourished till the age im 
mediately before that of Shakspeare. Moralities, asis 
generally known, consisted of dramatic impersonati 
of sentiments and abstract ideas, such as Mercy, Jue 
tice, Sensuality, Deceit, &c., sometimes admitting als 
human beings, whom these virtues or vices benefited 
or injured. Of this class of dramas, Sir David Lyn 
say’s “ Three Estates” is one of the most perf 
examples which has been handed down tous, Ti 
object of such plays, as may be supposed from t# 
name, is to inculcate morals, either general or special 
As the poet mingles up his satire in the “ Estate” 
with many touches of humour, and curious descrip 
tion of the manners of the day, we shall extract se 
ral specimens from it, 

The burden of this drama is an attempt to set f 
metaphorically the vices to which kings are lisbl 
the corruptions and sensuality of the clergy, the # 
pressions of the nobles and land-holders generally 
and the trade-trickeries of the burgesses or mercant 
orders. The latter three classes are the “ Estates”# 
the drama. By representing their errors to the ki 
who is typified in the drama under the name 
“ King Humanity,” and who is represented as cht 
ing, after some little backsliding, the way of rectit 
Sir David wishes to claim favour for a class pre 
down by all the Estates, namely, the poor, the p 
This is the general bearing of the piece. From @ 
following complaint of a pauper, or poor man, b 
the Estates, the reader will see, that, as far as regu 


* Da- 
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the Jaw, the case is little altered since Sir David's 


Marry. I lent my gossip my mare, to fetch hame coals, 
And he hir drounit into the quarry holes ; 


jum ; 
never ane word yet understand him : 
gart me cast out mony placks, 


For sentence, silver, they cryit at the last. 

of iandum they made me wonder fain, 

Bot I gat never my gude gray mear again. 

This is part of Sir David's satire on the legal pro- 
fession, and our readers must admit that it is biting 
eough. 


Now for a touch at the merchants. We 
that some of our leading fellow-citizens who, 
singularly enough, bear the same names with the ob- 
jects of Lindsay's satire, will be able to say, * let the 
galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung!” Dis- 
git (Deceit), one of the personages of the drama, and 
a mercantile vice (according to the poet), on being 
about to be hanged, thus addresses the third estate :— 
Adieu ! my maisters, merchant men, 
Lhave you servit, as ye ken, 
Truelie, baith air and late ; 
I say to you, for conclusioun, 
I dreid ye gang to confusioun, 
Fra time ye want Dissait. 
I learnt you, merchants, mony ane wyle, 
Upland wifies for till beguile, 
Upon ane market day ; 
And gar them trow your stuff was gude, 
‘When it was rotten, by the rood, 
And swear it was not sae. 
I learnt you wyllis monyfauld, 
To mix the new wine and the auld, 
That fashion was na follie ; 
To sell richt dear, and by guid chaip, 
And mix rye-meal amang the saip, 
And saffrone with oil-d’olie.f 
Forget not ocker,¢ I counsell you, 
Mair than the vicar does the cow, 
Or lords their double maill : 
Howbeit your ellwand be too scant, 
Or your pund wecht three unces want, 
Think that but little faill. 
Adieu, the great clan Jamesone, 
The blude royale of Clappertoun, 
I was ay to you trne: 
d and Pat 
Above them all Tham Williamsone, 
My absence ye will rue. 
Ye young merchants may cry alace! 
For wanting of your wonted grace, 
Yon curst king ye may ban: 
Had I leivit but half ane year, 
I suld have learnt your crafts, perquier, 
To begyle wife and man. 


Sir David's attacks on the spirituality in the Three 
Estates are more severe than upon any other order. 
We shall quote a passage relative to “ Pardoners,” 
aclass of men who, having visited Rome, returned 
to their native country with the professed power of 
temitting sins, by selling relics and other devices. 
These relics were not necessarily of a sacred cast ; any 
thing rare or curious answered the purpose, as the 
text will show. The Pardoner speaks : 

Iam Sir Robert Rome-raker, 

A perfect public pardoner, 
Admitted by the Pape : 

Sirs, I sall show you for my wage, 

My pardons and my pilgrimage, 
Whilk ye sall see and grape. 

My patent pardons ye may see, 

Come fra the Khan of Tartarie, 
Weill sealed with oyster shellis. 


Though you have no contritioun, 
Ye sali have full remissioun, 
With help of bukes and bellis. 
Here is a relic, lang and braid, 
Of Fin-Ma-Coul the richt chaft-blade, 
With teeth and all togedder : 
Of Colum’s cow here is ane horn, 
For eating of Macconnal’s corn 
Was slain into Balquidder. 
There is a cord, baith great and lang, 
Whilk hangit John the Armistrang, 
Of gude hemp soft and sound : 
Gude haly people, I stand for’d, 
Whaever beis hangit with this cord, 
Needs never to be drouned. 
Come win the pardon, now let see, 
For meal, for malt, or for monie, 
For cock, hen, guse, or gryse. 
Of relics here I have ane hunder ; 
Why cum ye not? this is ane wonder: 
I trow ye be not wyse! 
We must close, though reluctantly, our notice of 
very remarkable piece, which for point and dic- 
tien will bear a comparison with any thing which that 
ageproduced, The next two compositions of Lyndsay 
Were the “ Answer to the King’s Flyting,” and the 


“Complaint of the Dog Basche,” two short poems, 
till of a satirical cast, which maintained our author's 
Teputation, Sir David, about this time, had also 
employments of a different kind on hand. He was 
sent on two embassies to the continent to select a 
wife for the king, who ultimately fixed on the Prin- 
tess Magdalene of France. She died, however, soon 
titer coming to Scotland, and the king, in 1538, 
Married another French princess, Mary of Guise. 
Both these events furnished occupation for Lyndsay. 


* Company. + Usury. 


t Oi of olives. 


He wrote a “ Deploration” for Magdalene, and, as 
Lion-king, he was manager of all the gests and 
triumphs in honour of her successor. The gaudiness 
of the court ladies on these occasions had roused, 
seemingly, our reforming poet's bile, for it was at 
this time that he produced his anathema against the 
long trains at their gowns, or, as he calls it, his Sup- 


plication against syde-tails. 


Lyndsay had the misfortune to lose his king and 
patron in 1542, and shortly after, by the revived in- 
fluence of the priesthood, the poet was banished from 
the court. Indeed, Sir David had shown too strong 
a propensity for the reformed doctrines, spread abroad 
some time before this throughout Europe by Luther 
and others, to retain any favour at a court where 
Cardinal Beaton had power, John Knox was just 
rising into note at this time, and a strong party, of 
which Lyndsay was a leader, had begun to stir in 
secret against the church of Rome. To help on the 
cause, Sir David wrote two pieces, one called “ Kittie’s 
Confession,” for the purpose of bringing auricular 
confession into contempt, and the other a solemn poem 
or tragedy on the death of Cardinal Beaton, in 1546. 
Notwithstanding all this, he retained his office of 
Lion-king, and was sent by the queen-regent on an 
embassy to Denmark in 1548. On his return, he 
wrote his History of Squire Meldrum, and his test 
and gravest work, his ‘‘ Monarchie,” in which a per- 
sonage, termed “ Experience,” reviews for him in 
high and lofty verse and tone, the history of all the 
mighty byegone kingdoms of old. Sir David Lyndsay 
died, it is supposed, in 1557, and the numerous pro- 
ductions of his pen remained long popular among the 
people of Scotland, both from their intrinsic excel- 
lence, and the almost utter lack of literary ability in 
the country for a period of two hundred years, 

After a long interval, spent in civil broils, Scot- 
tish literature revived in the works of Allan a 
and Thomson, in the early part of the eighteent 
century. Previously to the appearance of Burns, the 
poetical effusions of no writer whatever had been so 
popular—so much in the mouths of the common 
people—as those of Sir David Lyndsay, or “ Davie 
Lyndsay” as he was called, There was a proverbial 
expression in common use, on hearing any extraordi- 
nary word, “ There’s no sic a word in a’ Davie 
Lyndsay.” Latterly, both the name and works of 
this poet have gone entirely out of notice, but chiefly 
in consequence of the quaintness of the language of 
his poems, and the byegone character of his subjects. 
Like the poems of Chaucer, the works of Sir David 
Lyndsay might be advantageously brought forth from 
obscurity in a modernised dress. 


MISS MARTINEAU ON AMERICA.* 
AFTER a variety of British ladies and gentlemen, 
variously qualified for the task, have given us their 
ideas of America, here we have an honest, fearless, 
and—we cannot resist the belief—faithful book, on 
the same subject, from the author of the Tales Illus- 
trative of Political Economy. Miss Martineau arrived 
in the United States in autumn 1834; she visited the 
north, the south, and the west, lingering long at parti- 
cular places ; conversed with people of all orders and 
occupations, from the President, Mr Madison, Mr 
Clay, and Chief Justice Marshall, to the humblest of 
the rural population ; and finally, after a residence of 
nearly two years, returned to England. The work 
resulting from her tour is not, like most books of the 
kind, arranged as a personal narrative, but divided 
into Parts and Chapters, under each of which she 
treats of a particular subject, giving it the benefit of 
her personal experience and observations. Politics, 
Economy, Civilisation, and Religion, form the Parts, 
It has thus a graver aspect than such books usually 
have; yet must, if we are not greatly mistaken, be 
equally readable to every person of cultivated mind, 
while the gain in condensation and force is immense. 
To America this book will be an eminently useful 
one: it will give the people confidence in whatever is 
good in their institutions and practices, and open 
their eyes to what is evil—in particular, it will be as 
the voice of a trumpet to the national mind on the 
soul-enthralling subject of slavery. In Britain, sup- 
posing its information did no good whatever, the can- 
did spirit of the work will in itself be of incalculable 
benefit. 

The following passage on the naturalness of the di- 
vision of a nation into parties, seems to us strictly phi- 
losophical, at least in regard to an intermediate state of 
things :—“ As long as men continue as differently orga- 
nised as they now are, there will be two parties under 
every government, Evenif theiroutward fortunes could 
be absolutely equalised, there would be, from indivi- 
dual constitution alone, an aristocracy and a democracy 
in every land. The fearful by nature would compose 
an aristocracy, the hopeful by nature a democracy, 


* Society in America. By Harriet Martineau. 3 vols. London, 
Seanders and Otley. 1837. 


were all other causes of divergence done away. When 
to these constitutional differences are added all those 
outward circumstances which go to increase the fear 
and the hope, the mutual misunderstandings of parties 
sare no longer to be wondered at. Men who have 
ined wealth, whose hope is fulfilled, and who fear 
by change, are naturally of the aristocratic class, 
So are men of learning, who, unconsciously identify- 
ing learning and wisdom, fear the elevation of t 
ignorant to a station like their own. So are men of 
talent, who, having gained the power which is the fit 
recompense of achievement, dread the having to yield 
it to numbers instead of desert. So are many more 
who feel the almost universal fear of having to part 
with educational prejudices, with doctrines with which — 
honoured teachers nourished the pride of youth, and 
prepossessions inwoven with all that has been to them 
most pure, lofty, and graceful. Out of these a large 
aristocratic class must every where be formed. 

Out of the hopeful—the rising, not the risen—the 
aspiring, not the satisfied—must a still larger class be 
every where formed, It will include all who have 
most to gain and least to lose; and most of those w 
in the present state of education, have gained their know- 
ledge from actual life, rather than, or as well as, from 
books. It will include the adventurers of society, and 
also the philanthropists. It will include, moreover— 
an accession small in number, but inestimable in power 
—the men of genius. It is characteristic of genius to 
be hopeful and aspiring. It is characteristic of genius 
to break up the artificial arrangements of conven- 
tionalism, and to view mankind in true perspective, 
in their gradations of inherent rather than of adventi- 
tious worth, Genius is therefore essentially demo- 
cratic, and has always been so, whatever titles its 
gifted ones may have worn, or on whatever subjects 
they may have exercised their gifts. To whatever 
extent men of genius have been aristocratic, they have 
been so in spite of their genius, not in consistency 
with it. The instances are so few, and their devia- 
tions from the democratic principle so small, that men 
of genius must be considered as included in the demo- 
cratic class.” 

The authoress mentions a fact which had not for- 
merly passed unnoticed : there are no poor in America, 
“* Throughout the prodigious expanse of that country 

I saw no poor men, except a few intemperate ones, 
I saw some very poor women; but God and man 
know that the time has not come for women to make 
their injuries even heard of. I saw no beggars but 
two professional ones, who are making their fortunes 
in the streets of Washington. I saw no table spread, 
in the lowest order of houses, that had not meat and 
bread on it. Every factory child carries its umbrella ; 
and pig-drivers wear spectacles.” We wish she could 
have added that there is no crime, seeing that most 
offences against the law in Great Britain are com- 
mitted from sheer poverty, or depression of circum- 
stances, along with ignorance. Notwithstanding the 
comforts that prevail among all classes in America, 
we are sorry to perceive from the New York news- 
papers, that assaults, petty robberies, and pocket- 
picking, are crimes which appear to be about as com- 
mon in that city as they are in England. It is obvioug 
that errors and mischiefs of divers kinds are no more 
avoidable in America than they are here, because 
principle has not yet been practically followed by the 
citizens of the States much more than by ourselves, 
In reference to the political prospects of country, 
Miss Martineau remarks, “It is felt and under- 
stood in the United States, that their near future 
in politics is indiscernible. Odd, unexpected cir- 
cumstances, determining the present, are perpetu- 
ally turning up. Almost every man has his convic- 
tions as to what the state of affairs will be, in the 
gross, a century hence. Scarcely any man will venture 
a conjecture as to what will have happened next 
spring. This is the very condition, if the people 
could but see it, for the exercise of faith in principles, 
With a dark and shifting near future, and a bright 
and fixed ultimate destiny, what is the true, the only 
wisdom ? Not to pry into the fogs and thickets round 
about, or to stand still for fear of what may next occur 
in the path; but to look from Eden gate behind, to 
heaven gate before, and press on to the certain future, 
In his political as in his moral life, man should, in the 
depth of his ignorance and the fallibility of his judg- 
ment, throw himself, in a full sense of security, upon 
principles ; and then he is safe from being depressed 
by opposition, or scared by uncertainty, or depraved 
by responsibility.” 

Miss Martineau condemns the extreme struggles of 
the American mercantile classes for wealth, and at the 
same time points out, in emphatic terms, the striking 
non-attainment of the proper objects of all their 
struggles, superior domestic comfort and peace and 
cheerfulness of mind. The men ruin their health by 
excessive toil and application, that the women, who 
are the objects of a chivalrous in America, 
may be allowed to ruin theirs Bah on Our author, 
however, attributes the struggle rather to the spirit of 
ostentation and the spirit of competition, than to mere 
desire of gain. There is at the same time much that 
delights us in the enterprising part of the American 
mercantile character. The f ing notice of the city 
of Salem will charm our readers :— 

“Salem, Massachusetts, is a remarkable place, I¢ 
has a population of 14,000, and more wealth in pro- 
portion to its population than perhaps any town in 


the world. Its commerce is speculative, but vast and 
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successful. It is a frequent circumstance that a ship 
goes out without a cargo, for a voyage round the 
world. In such a case, the captain puts his elder 
children to school, takes his wife and younger children, 
and starts for some semi-barbarous place, where he 
procures some odd kind of cargo, which he exchanges 
with advantage for another, somewhere else; and so 
goes trafficking round the world, bringing home a 
freight of the highest value. 

The enterprising merchants of Salem are hoping to 
appropriate a large share of the whale fishery, and 
their ships are penetrating the northern ice, They 
are favourite customers in the Russian ports, and are 
familiar with the Swedish and Norwegian coasts. 


* They have nearly as much commerce with Bremen as 


with Liverpool. They speak of Fayal and the other 
Azores as if they were close at hand. The fruits of 
the Mediterranean countries are on every table. They 
have a large acquaintance at Cairo, They know Na- 

n's grave at St Helena, and have wild tales to 
tell of Mosambique and Madagascar, and store of ivory 
to show from thence. They speak of the power of 
the king of Muscat, and are sensible of the riches of 
the south-east coast of Arabia. It entered some wise 
person's head, a few seasons ago, to export ice to India. 
The loss, by melting, of the first cargo, was one-fourth. 
The rest was sold at six cents per pound. When the 
value of this new import became known, it was in 
great request, and the latter sales have been almost 
instantaneous, at ten cents per pound: so that it is 
now a good speculation to send ice 12,000 miles to 
supersede saltpetre in cooling sherbet. The young 
ladies of America have rare shells from Ceylon in their 
cabinets ; and their drawing-rooms are decked with 
Chinese copies of English prints, I was amused with 
two: the scene of Hero swooning in the church, from 
*Much Ado about Nothing,’ and Shakspeare between 
Tragedy and Comedy. ‘The faces of Comedy and 
of Beatrice from the hands of Chinese! I should not 
have found out the place of their second birth but 
for a piece of unfortunate foreshortening in each. I 
observed to a friend, one day, upon the beauty of all 
the new cordage that met my eye, silky and bright. 
He told me that it was made of Manilla hemp, of the 
value of which the British seem to be unaware, though 
it has been introduced into England. He mentioned’ 
that he had been the first importer of it. Eight years 
before, 600 bales per annum were imported: now, 
20,000. The merchants doubt whether Australia will 
be able to surmount the disadvantage of a deficiency 
of navigable rivers. ‘They have hopes of Van Die- 
men’s Land, think well of Singapore, and acknowledge 
great expectations from New Zealand. Any body 
will give you anecdotes from Canton, and descriptions 
of the Society and Sandwich Islands, They often 
slip up the western coasts of their two continents ; 
bring furs from the back regions of their own wide 
land; glance up at the Andes on their return; double 
Cape Horn; touch at the ports of Brazil and Guiana ; 
look about them in the West Indies, feeling there 
almost at home; and land, some fair morning, at 
Salem, and walk home as if they had done nothing 
very remarkable. 

Such is the commerce of Salem, in its most 
outline. Some illustration of it may be seen in the 
famous Salem Museum. In regard to this institution, 
a very harmless kind of monopoly exists. No one is 
admitted of the Museum proprietary body who has 
not doubled the Capes Horn and Good Hope. Every 
body is freely admitted to visit the institution ; and 
any one may contribute, either curiosities or the means 
of procuring them ; but the doubling of the Capes is 
an unalterable condition of the honour of being a 


member. This has the effect of preserving a salutary 
interest g the bers of the society, and respect 
among those who cannot be admitted. The society 


have laid by twenty thousand dollars, after having 
built a handsome hall for the reception of their curio- 
sities ; but a far more important benefit is, that it has 
now become discreditable to return from a long voyage 
without some novel contribution to the Museum, 
This sets people inquiring what is already there, and 
ensures a perpetual and valuable accretion. I am 
glad to have seen there some oriental curiosities, which 
might never otherwise have blessed my sight: espe- 
cially some wonderful res, made of an unknown 
mixed metal, dug up in Java, being caricatures of the 
old Dutch ‘soldiers sent to guard the first colonies. 
A reasonably grave person might stand laughing be- 
fore these for half a day. I had no idea there had 
been so much humour in the Java people.” 

The following account of the authoress’s residence 
for a few weeks at a New England farm, gives a 
pleasing impression of the rural character of that 
ancient settled part of America :—‘‘ Nothing can be 
quieter or more refreshing, after a winter’s visiting 
at Boston or New York, than such an abode in a 
country village as I made trial of last oy The 
weeks slipped away only woo fast. Dr and Mrs F., 
their little boy, six years old, and myself, were ‘for- 
tunate enough to prevail with a farmer’s widow 
at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, to take us into her 
house. The te was conspicuous from almost ev 
part of the sweet valley into which it looked; the 
valley of the Housatonic, It was at the top of a 
steep hill; a sort of air palace. From our parlour 
windows we could see all that went on in the village; 
and I often found it difficult to take off my attention 
from this kind of spying. It was tempting to trace 
the horseman’s progress along the road, which wound 


g the dows, and over the bridge. It was 
tempting to watch the neighbours going in and out, 
and the children playing in the courts, or under the 
tall elms ; all the people looking as small and busy as 
ants upon a hillock. On week-days there was the ox- 
team in the field, and on Sundays the gathering at 
the church-door. The larger of the two churches 
stood in the middle of a green, with stalls behind it 
for the horses and vehicles which brought the church- 
goers from a distance. It was a pretty sight to see 
them converging from every point in the valley, so 
that the scene was all alive; and then disappear for 
the space of an hour and a half, as if an earthquake 
had swallowed up all life; and then pour out from the 
church-door, and, after grouping on the green for a 
few minutes, betake themselves homewards. Monu- 
ment Mountain reared itself opposite to us, with its 
thick woods, and here and there a grey crag protrud- 
ing. Other mountains closed in the valley, one of 
which treated us for some nights with the spectacle of 
a spreading fire in its woods, From the bases of these 
hills, up to our very door-step, there was one bright 
carpet of green. Every thing, houses, trees, churches, 
were planted down into this green, so that there was 
no interruption but the one road, and the blue mazy 
Housatonic. The softness of the scene, early in a 
pe morning, or when the sun was withdrawing, 
could not be surpassed by any thing seen under a 
Greek or Italian sky. Sometimes I could scarcely 
believe it real: it looked air-painted, cloud-moulded. 

It was as a favour that the widow Jones took us in, 
She does not let lodgings. She opened her house to 
us, and made us a part of her family. Two of her 
daughters were at home, and a married son lived at 
hand. We had a parlour, with three windows, com- 
manding different views of the valley: two good-sized 
chambers, conveniently furnished, and a large closet 
between ; our board with the family, and every con- 
venience that could be provided: and all for two 
dollars per week each, and half price for the child. 
She was advised to ask more, but she refused, as she 
did not wish to be “grasping.” It was a merry after- 
noon when we followed the waggon up the hill to our 
new abode, and unpacked and settled ourselves for our 
long-expected month of May. Never was unpacking 
a pleasanter task. 

The blossomy cherry-tree beside my chamber win- 
dow was the first object I saw in the morning when 
I threw up the sash, and beneath it was a broad 
fallow, over which the blue jay flitted. By this win- 
dow there was an easy chair and a light table, a most 
luxurious arrangement for reading. We breakfasted 
at half-past seven on excellent bread, potatoes, hung 
beef, eggs, and strong tea. We admitted no visitors 
during the forenoon, as our theory was that we were 
very busy people. Writing and reading did occup 
much of our time, but it was surprising how awh 
was left for the exercise of our tongues. Then there 
were visits to be made to the post-office, and the 
crockery store, and the cobbler; and Charley found 
occasion to burst in, a dozen times a-day, with a bunch 
of violets, or news of the horse or cow, or of the ride 
he had had, or of the oxen in the field. 

Weall dined together attwo. One of the daughters 
absented herself at breakfast, that she might arrange 
our rooms; but both were present at dinner, dressed, 
and ready for their afternoon’s occupation of working 
and reading. One was fond of flowers, and had learned 
a great deal about them, She was skilful in drying 
them, and could direct us to the places in the woods 
and meadows where they grew. Some members of 
the family, more literary than the rest, were gone 
westward ; but there was a taste for books among 
them all. I often saw a volume on the table of the 
widow’s parlour, with her spectacles in it. She told 
me, one day, of her satisfaction in her children, that 
they were given to good pursuits, and all received 
church members. 

In the afternoon we rambled abroad, if the weather 
was fine; if rainy, we lighted our wood fire, and pur- 
sued our employments of the morning, not uncheered 
by a parting gleam from the west; a bar of bright 
yellow sky above the hill tops, or a gush of golden 
light burnishing the dewy valley at the last. Our 
walks were along the hill road to the lake, on the way 
to Lenox, or through the farm-yard and wood to a 
tumbling brook inasmall ravine. We tried all manner 
of experiments with moss, stones, and twigs, among 
its sunny and shadowy reaches, and tiny falls. We 
hunted up marsh flowers, wood anemones, and violets, 
and unfolded the delicate ferns, still closely buttoned 
up, and waiting for the full power of the summer sun, 

In the evenings we made a descent upon the village, 
or the village came up to us. In the latter case, our 
hostess was always ready with a simple and graceful 
welcome, and her best endeavours to provide seats for 
our many friends, If we staid below till after nine, 
the family had gone to rest on our return, We had 
only to lift the latch, light our candles, and make our 
way to the milk-pans, if we were thirsty. For twenty- 
five years the widow has lived on the top of her hill, 
with only a latch toher door, She sleeps undefended, 
for she has no enemies; and in her village there are 
no thieves, 

The time came too soon when I must leave the be- 
loved village, when I must see no longer the morning 
baking and the evening milking; and the soap caul- 
dron, boiling in the open air behind the house, with 
Charley mounted on a log, peeping into it; and the 
reading and working, and tying up of flowers in the 


afternoon. The time was come when the m 
and sisterly kiss were ready for me, and my couny 
life in New England was at an end. It is well for, 
that our best pleasures have an immortality like , 
own ; that the unseen life is a glorification of the sep 
But for this, no one with a human heart would tra 
abroad, and attach himself to scenes and persons whi 


he cannot but love, but which he must leave.” that - 
think, 

DRAWERS OF THE LONG BOW. er 

Ir would be a matter of no small difficulty, we think, s with 

to form a perfectly philosophical view of the clasg¢ so pork 
characters called, in popular language, drawers of taste to £0 
long bow. We have known several of these ren e tied our 

able personages in our time, and yet never knife eee 
rightly what to make of them. Whether they lied @ hen | 
principle, by chance, or without a moral perception ¢MMh. of raw 
their error, it would have been difficult to say. Th very ki 


curious thing is, that these habitual liars, in every 
other respect except their fabulous story-telling, ay 
generally excellent members of society, dutiful som 
good husbands, spirited and useful citizens, obliging 
neighbours, prime fellows; but, at the same tim 
laughing-stocks to the world, from an utter disregar 
to, or inability to speak, the truth. 

The main provocative to the handling of this da. 
g instr t, is unquestionably an overwheln. 
ing love of the marvellous. This sentiment carriq 
every thing before it—all considerations sink befor 
that of telling a story abounding in wonderful adven. 
ture; hence, every distinguished shooter with th 


long bow must be endowed with considerable powen ! bu 
of imagination to aid in the embellishment of storia I fou 
hen to 


which have the misfortune to bedeficient in interest, » 
the true version runs, or to invent something worthy of 
narration where a basis of veracity is altogether wank 
ing. 

One of the most expert handlers of the long bow 
whom we ever knew, or happened to be on intimate 
terms with, was a gentleman, who, from his ability in 
story-telling, might have outshone Baron Munchausea 


boldly ou 


or near] 


out 
himself, had he chosen to write and publish his mani. ing en 
fold and wondrous adventures. Smithers was the mks 0” 
name of this facetious being—Jack Smithers; but he a | 
was usually and better known by the professional ap. <n a 
pellation of Captain Smithers—a title he derived from Mi yisible ti 
having, for a few weeks, served as an ensign in a local # We be 
militia corps. Fortunately for the developement of ffs so “ 
the captain’s latent talent, he had spent a short time Jpiible the 
in India, to which country he had gone in order to sel Jy” Yedla 


in| 
able wit! 


off and receive the produce of some property left him 
there by an uncle who died in the Company’s service, 


The proceeds of the bequeathed property yielded hima Saier 
decent little on which he lived comfort. suc 
ably—that is to say, like Captain Clutterbuck, he . 


could enjoy a clean shirt and a guinea twice a-week— 
in his native village on the banks of the Clyde, till the 
day of his death. It is impossible to say how our 
friend the captain should have got on without the trip 
to India. It was the great event in his life. There 
was no end to the accounts of what he had seen there, 
what he had done, what remarkable things had taken 
place in the voyages to and fro. And what a glorious 
groundwork was this for battles, fighting, hunting, sail- 
ing, shipwrecking, and a thousand incidental circum- 
stances therewith connected! We question if without 
that voyage Jack would ever have attained to the high 
supremacy in his art, which hereally did reach. Notthat 
his inventive powers were of so poor a stamp as to re 
quire any foreign assistance, either from land or sea; 
we shall by and bye show that his own country wasa 
fertile enough subject for him; but his peregrinations 
gave him an unknown land—unknown at least to his 
fellow villagers—to which he could at once retreat on 
the slightest appearance of emulation; and with this 
purchase, as they say in mechanics, he could speedily 
overthrow all rivalry. It is impossible to give any ides 
of the gratification with which he was listened to, when, 
warming with the exercise of his profession (le never 
did any other thing but fib from morning till night, 
therefore the word is applicable), he passed from story 
to story, each better than the other, and all delivered 
in an inimitable intonation of speech, which, though 
at first assumed, had at last grown to be his natural 
mode of talk. 

We recollect one day hearing a gentleman meu 
tion in our friend’s presence the fact recorded by Bruce 
regarding the raw meat meals of the Abyssinians. 
“ Quite true, sir,” said the captain, “ quite true, sir, 1 
have no doubt. Raw meat, sir, is not so difficult to eat 
as you imagine. I once thought as you do, but 
was accidentally cured of my aversion to raw meat, 
sir, though I don’t pretend to say that I like it as 
well as I do cooked meat yet. I shall tell you how 
happened, sir. When I was shipwrecked off the Afri- 
can coast’’—a shipwreck, of course, quite imaginary 
—“I got off from the ship upon a plank, sir, and 
was separated from the rest of the crew. For two 
nights and two days I was tossed about on the seas, 
no land in sight, and a confounded host of sharks 
swimming about me, whom I had often to knock 0B 
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head with my stick, sir, before I could drive them 

his very stick, 5 | the bye, now in my hand, which 
gved with me”—TI knew the copse where he had 
it not a month before. ‘‘ Well, the weather was 
but you may be sure I was getting hungry and 
»d, when on the third night, sir, something struck 
smartly against my plank as almost to shake me 
: *Hollo ! who’s there ?’ cried I. ‘ Jack Smithers, 
that you ?” was the reply; and who was this, do 
» think, but our captain, who had been tossing 
since the ship went to pieces, on a plank, like 
. Glad to see you, captain,’ said 1; ‘any pro- 


jsims with you?” ‘ Nothing,” said he, ‘ but a piece 

raw pork, which was all that the ship’s ridiculous 
ste to go down gave me time to pocket.’ Well, sir, 
etied our planks together, and the captain produced 
is pork. I never could bear pork boiled or roasted 

ore that, sir; but so delicious was that morsel, 
hat from that day till this I have been always fond, 
i, of raw pork!’ Here the narrator produced 
he very knife which cut the flesh, according to his 
eit plan of giving an air of veracity to his stories 
some little natural touch of the kind. And so was 
hero cured of his unreasonable aversion to raw 


peat. 

The captain had a ns | of catching salmon, which it 
wuld be very difficult to imitate, and, indeed, we donot 
actly recollect whether he himself ever practised it 
nore than once:—“I was once riding homewards 


lume of their Transactions.” 


the burning torrent. We thought we should have 
been all consumed in an instant ; but, wonderful to tell, 
such was the intensity of the heat, or, to speak scien- 
tifically, such the repulsive energy of the caloric, that 
it absolutely bore up the whole squad of elephants— 
away they went roaring across the red-hot lava, borne 
up about a foot above its surface by a pure atmosphere 
of heat! The thing was perfectly surprising. The 
doctor belonging to the company was so much struck 
with it, as a curious scientific fact, that, on returning 
to Calcutta, he wrote an account of it to the Philoso- 
phical Society. You may see it in the fourteenth vo- 


This imaginative drollery of Smithers is matched in 
inventiveness by certain stories told by a character 
who figures in a modern novel called the Naval Officer, 
and who also is entitled the captain :—“ Talking of 
broiling steaks (so goes the quotation) : when I was in 
Egypt, we used to broil our beefsteaks on the rocks— 
no occasion for fire—thermometer at 200°—hot as a 
furnace! I have seen four thousand men at a time 
cooking for the whole army as much as twenty or 
thirty thousand pounds of steaks, all hissing and frying 
at a time—just about noon, of course, you know—not 
a spark of fire ! Some of the soldiers who were brought 
up as glass-blowers at Leith, declared they never saw 
such heat. I used to go to leeward of them for a 
whiff, and think of Old England. Ay! that’s the 
country after all, where a man may think and say 
what he pleases. But that sort of work did not last 
long, as you may suppose; their eyes were all fried 
out in three or four weeks! I had been ill in my bed, 
for I was attached to the 72d regiment, seventeen 
hundred strong. I had a party of seamen with me; 
but the ophthalmia made such ravages, that the whole 
regiment, colonel and all, went stone-blind—all except 
one corporal. You may stare, gentlemen, but it’s. very 
true. Well, this corporal had a precious time of it; 
he was obliged to lead out the whole regiment to 
water ; he led the way, and two or three took hold of 
the skirts of his jacket on each side; the skirts of these 
were seized again by as many more; and double the 
number to the last, and so all-held on by one another, 
till they all had a drink at the well ; and, most unfor- 
tunately, there was but one well among us all—so this 
corporal used to water the regiment just as a groom 
waters his horses ; and all spreading out, you know, 
just like the tail of a peacock’’—“‘ of which the corporal 
was the rump,” interrupted the doctor. The captain 
looked grave. “ You found it warm in that country ?” 
“ Warm !” exclaimed the captain; ‘ what do you 
think of nineteen of my men being killed by the con- 
centrated rays of light falling on the sentinels’ bright 
muskets, and setting fire to the powder? I com- 
manded a mortar battery at Acre, and I did the French 
desperate mischief with the shells. I used to pitch 
in among them, when they had sat down to dinner. 
But how do you think the scoundrels weathered me at 
last? They trained a parcel of poodle-dogs to watch 
the shells when they fell, and then to run and pull 
the fusees out with their teeth, Did you ever hear 
of such villains? By this means they saved hundreds 
of men, and only lost half a dozen of dogs.” * * * 
“ Capital salmon this,” said the captain ; ** where does 
the billet get it from? By the bye, talking of that, 
did you ever hear of the pickled ies in Scotland ?” 
We all replied in the affirmative. ‘ Oh, you don’t 
take it. Hang it, I don’t mean dead pickled salmon ; 
I mean live pickled salmon, swimming about in tanks, 
as merry as grigs, and as hungry as rats.” We all 
expressed our astonishment at this, and declared we 
never heard of it before. “ I thought not,” said he, 
* for it’s only lately they have been introduced in this 
country by a particular friend of mine. Dr Mac I 
t now 1 ber his horrid jaw-breaking Scotch 
name ; he was a great chemist and geologist, and all 
that sort of thing—a clever fellow, I can tell you, 
though you may laugh. Well, this fellow, sir, took 
nature by the heels, and capsized her, as we say. 
What does he do, but he catches salmon, and puts them 
into tanks, and every day added more and more salt, 
till the water was as thick as gruel, and the fish could 
hardly wag their tails in it. Then he threw in whole 
peppercorns, half a dozen pounds at a time, till there 
was enough. Then he began to dilute with vinegar 
until his pickle was complete. The fish did not half 
like it at first, but habit is every thing ; and when he 
showed me his tank, they were swimming about as 
merry as a shoal of dace; he fed them with fennel, 
chopped small, and black peppercorns. ‘ Come, doc- 
tor,’ says I, ‘I trust no man upon tick; if I don’t 
taste, I wont believe my own eyes, though I can be- 
lieve my tongue.’ (We looked at each other). ‘ That 
you shall do in a minute,’ says he; so he whipped 
one of them out with a landing net, and when I stuck 
my knife into him, the pickle ran out of his body like 
wine out of a claret bottle, and 1 ate at least two 
pounds of the rascal while he flapped his tail in my face. 
I never,tasted such salmon as that. Worth your while 
to go to Scotland, if it’s only for the sake of eating 
live pickled salmon, I'll give you a letter, any of 
you, to my friend. He'll be glad to see you; and 
then you may convince yourselves. Take my word 
for it, if once you eat salmon that way, you will never 
eat it any other.” 
We have left ourselves little space for any serious 
remarks on the subject of fibbing, but we believe 
that scarcely any grave reflections will be necessary. 
The utterly contemptible nature of the practice is 


F n avery dark and rainy night, and had to cross Earn- 
his dan. ig hills, before reaching the side of the river, which 
rwhelm. fj had to ford. I had often well nigh lost my way, 
t carrig fir, on the hills, for I could not see a step before me; 
k befor but when I found myself at faulc, I just leaped from 
lad my horse and caught a sheep, when I -knew at once, 

a y the mark, on which of my neighbours’ farms I 
vith the Hiivas"—he could not see the road, but he saw the sheep- 
> powen ! but, to be sure, it was all in his eye—“ so, 
of storie sir, 1 found my way at last to the side of the river, 
erest, hen to my surprise I found it greatly swollen above 

itsusual size. Well, I was resolved to be at home that 
rorthy ot Hii ht, so I made my horse take to the water, knowing 
er wank Miiim to be a good swimmer. I had not got to the 
middle of the current, sir, when it carried me off the 
ong bow ’s back, and was in a fair way of carrying him 
intimate Me" So, sir, I took his bridle in my teeth, struck 

y:,... (voldly out with my arms, and after being carried down 
bility in Tir nearly a mile, I brought the horse and myself 
ichausea yout. And what do you think, sir! On mount- 
is mani [ing again, I felt something give me several smart 
was the Meieks on the side, and, on putting my hand into my 
+ but he memeket, got a confounded fright by something biting 
: nyhand, It turned out to bea salmon, sir; a twenty 
ional a Mound salmon! Here is the mark of the bite, quite 
ved from risible till this day 1” 

n a local We begin to fear lest our readers should think these 
ment of [fils so “gross, open, and palpable,” that it is impos- 
\ort time ftible they can ever have been uttered by any one out 
er to sel] go bedlam, much less by a person moving in a decent 
‘left him gpace in society. So far, however, from being charge- 
: able with overstepping nature in our portraiture, we 
services Hi are actually keeping in the background some of Jack 
led hima Ti smithers's higher flights of invention, and presenting 
comfort. ooly such minor ones as distinguished his every-day 
buck, he Hulk. If such be our fears respecting the stories already 
-week— Hild how can we expect the reader to believe that 
e, till the Hl what follows ever fell from human lips—even though 
how our Hive solemnly declare ourselves to have been ear-wit- 
} the trip Bosses? ‘Talking one day to Jack of diseases, “ My 
__ There Bivod sir,” said he, “that is nothing to what hap- 
en there, Hf rened to myself when I was in India, I was attacked, 
ad taken Bs with an extraordinary disease of the country, 
Glorious Mi vhich first seized on my toes, then proceeded to my 
ing, sail- Bi inees, and from them to my stomach, causing me @ 
| circum- Hf reat deal of pain. From the stomach it flew to my 
' without eyes, and injured them so much as to loosen them from 
the high Wh iicir sockets ; so that, one day as I was sitting in my 
Notthat hotel, you may conceive my astonishment on seeing 
as to Te Bi them fallout and drop at my feet! The doctors have 
1 or se3; Buld me since, sir, that it was fortunate that I picked 
Ty W854 Bithem up immediately, and put them in again, else I 
rinations Hi might have lost them altogether !’” Had Jack told me 
ast to his Bbiis at an early period of our acquaintance, I don’t 
etreat 00 Hi know what I should have said ; but I had grown fami- 
with this His by this time with his way, and only said, very 
speedily gravely, “Tt was fortunate, too, that you put them 
any ideo BE into their right places, Jack, or you might have con- 
to, when, TB tracted a squint! But, captain, how did you see to pick 
henere Hien up?” “Oh! groped, sir, groped !” returned 
Ye 
om story The captain adopted the ingenious but now hacknied 
delivered Ti mode of one in his customary stories, when nobody 
, though was thinking of them, as—‘ Hark ! did you hear agun ? 
s natural Talking of guns, I am put in remembrance of a story 
which will make you laugh”—and so on he went. By 
an meu HB an expedient of this nature, he one day introduced a 
by Bruce most extraordinary instance of the repulsive power of 
ge caloric, “You talk of nature,” said he; “nobody 
ue, sit, knows what wonderful powers there are in nature, 
ult to + but those who have travelled in distant countries. 
o, but You must know,” he continued, “‘ when I was in In- 
ww meat, dia, I went upon an expedition up the country, travel- 
ike it a8 on the back of an elephant, with many others in 
un how Hompany. One of the finest sights I saw on the jour- 
the Afriy Tiney was a burning mountain, a regular volcano, in 
pee | complete action—torrents of burning lava pouring 
sir, down its sides like a flaming river. We thought we 
For two been safe from the fire, but all at once the lava 
the = made a rush towards us. To flee was impossible—the 
Lg ts took to flight, and rushed into the midst of 


that the seemingly light manner in which we have 
talked of it will not make our true purpose or senti- 
If there be any one unfortunate 
enough to have begun the practice of exaggeration, 
let him think of Jack Smithers, and stop in time; let 
him think of an amiable, generous man, for such the 
captain really was, made the scorn and laughing-stock 
of all who knew him, by a habit begun in youth, and 
continued until it became the one ruling passion of his 
nature, and threw all his better qualities into the 


LONDON EATING-HOUSES. 

From what has been said in a previous article, rela- 
tive to the intense application to business displayed by 
a large proportion of the male population of the me- 
tropolis, the question naturally arises, “ where do the 
people dine—if they do not go home during the day, 
how is the great business of dinner managed ?” We 
are now going to give a few explanatory particulars on 
this subject. 

A very large number of gentlemen in business, and 
their assistants, make a regular practice of dining at 
establishments called “ Eating-Houses.” These, for 
the greater part, have the external appearance of 
shops. Sometimes they have large windows in front, 
exhibiting in tempting array to the passengers, dishes 
of beef, mutton, and other viands, in a state ready for 
the table ; and, in other instances, there is little or no 
outward show, so that strangers have a good deal of 
difficulty in distinguishing their precise character. In 
many cases also, the eating-houses are not in the chief 
thoroughfares, but are denned in secluded alleys, or 
back courts, silent and sombre, and where the light of 
day, penetrating through the murky atmosphere, 
shines dimly into the apartments devoted to the busi- 
ness of mastication. The eating-houses, too, are of 
various qualities ; there is an aristocracy and demo- 
cracy of character among them, indicated, of eourse, 
by the charges which are made to customers, and by 
a little difference in style of furniture and service. 
Those of the more ambitious description are dignified 
with the title of “ dining-rooms.” There is another 
distinct peculiarity in these establishments. Some are 
celebrated, and very justly, for the excellence of cer- 
tain dishes. One is famed for boiled beef, another for 
a certain kind of soup, and a third for chops, or beef- 
steaks, It is only the knowing hands who can take 
you to these famous dining-places. A stranger has 
great difficulty in finding them out. On a late occasion, 
while in London, we proceeded on several voyages of 
discovery in search of eating-houses, dining each day 
at a different one, and were exceedingly amused with 
the exhibitions which came under our notice. The 
great deal of business doing in each—the quietness 
that prevailed—the adroit activity of the male or 
female waiters—the quickness with which you are 
served—are all matters of surprise. 

The general eating-houses—those who do not de- 
pend on the sale of a particular dish—are each fur- 
nished with an extensive variety of viands. As you 
enter, a bill of fare is handed to you, or the waiter 
recounts the various dishes which are ready, going 
over them with a rapidity that compels you to be quick 
in your decision, A common routine is—Roast beef, 
boiled beef, roast mutton, roast or boiled turkey, roast 
veal, fowl, duck, pig, or pork ; besides puddings, 
pies, soups, and fish of various sorts, and different 
kinds of vegetables. We believe that the dishes are 
varied a little every day, to afford a variety to regular 
visitors, In the better class of eating-houses, the gene- 
ral charge for a basin of mock-turtle soup, which is the 
favourite soup in the metropolis, is from tenpence to a 
shilling, including a slice of bread. The quantity con- 
tained in these basins is generally an English pint. A 
plate of roast or boiled beef is, in most of these houses, 
charged at sixpence. Mutton and pork are the same. 
The price of a similar quantity of veal or lamb is 
usually a penny or twopence higher, according to 
circumstances, If bread be asked, a penny more is 
added for it. Ifthe party dining wish to have pota- 
toes, three are brought him, for which he has to pay 
another penny. Porter or ale he can get in any quan- 
tity, from a pennyworth of the one and three half- 
penceworth of the other, upwards. Should he be dis- 
posed to add pie or pudding of any sort to his dinner, 
he will get as much of whatever he asks for as will 
satisfy any stomach not absolutely voracious, for three- 
pence. Should he wish to make a wind up with cheese, 
he will get as much as is good for him for twopence. 
He will thus have a most substantial dinner—one 
which will satisfy any one but a downright gourmand 
—for sixteen or seventeen pence. The odd penny, if 
the bill amount to the latter sum, the party may as 
well give to the waiter, and he may then quit the place 
in that excellent humour with himself, which, of all 
things in the world, a good dinner is the most potent 
in producing. - To be sure, he is under no necessity of 
giving the waiter a penny, but then it is the custom ; 
and who, after a good dinner, could refuse so small an 
amount to one who has been so active in administer- 
ing to the cravings of his appetite? Besides, the waiters 
in most of these houses are young females, most! 


too apparent to require any exposition, and we hope 


rather prettiesh, asthe Cockneyssay. That surel om 
consideration which is not to be overlooked, Then 
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they are so civil! We never knew any thing that could- 
surpass the obligingness of their demeanour. It has 
been mentioned to us, that in some of the larger houses 
the situation is worth from thirty to forty shillings 
a-week ; consequently, it is an object to get into ser- 
vice in one of houses, In many cases they can 
only do so on the payment of a premium, varying in 
amount according to the emoluments of the situation. 
The articles furnished in these establishments are all 
of the best quality. They are equal in this respect 
to any thing to be found on the most aristocratic table 
in the land. They are served up, too, in a style of 
comparative elegance, Every thing in the place, in- 
deed, as well as the place itself, combines an excellent 
taste with the greatest comfort. 

By far the greatest proportion of the eating-houses 
in London are of a somewhat more humble class than 
those of which we have been speaking. They are 
plainer in the style of fitting up, and as regards the 
way in which the articles are served up; but, with 
very few exceptions, every thing is nevertheless of the 
best quality. In these the prices are not quite so high as 
in the others. You may have the sanie quantities of 
all the articles before mentioned, except mock-turtle 
soup, about two or three pence cheaper than in the 
eating-houses of the first class, 

Nothing more forcibly strikes the stranger who en- 
ters one of these eating-houses, than the singular 

romptitude with which he is served with every thing 
orders. A minute seldom elapses between his giv- 
ing the order, and the thing ordered being on the table 
before him. Even in the largest establishments, where 
there may be forty or fifty persons ge at once, this 
observation holds good. The facility thus shown in 
supplying their customers with whatever they choose 
to ion, is the result, in the first place, of a division 
of labour, and, in the second, by persons of active 
business habits, if that phrase may be applied to the 
waiting-maids, 

It is a feature in these dining establishments which 
is worthy of notice, that though, when you go and 
seat yourselves for dinner in them, you may see forty 
or fifty persons met on a similar purpose, you can 
have your meal in as much —— and peace as if 
you were the only individual present. Nobody will 
even pass a look with you, far less stare you to such a 
degree as either to deprive the articles you have or- 
dered of all relish, or yourself of all stomach. Every 
body in these houses scrupulously reduces to practice 
the popular injunction of “ mind your own business,” 
Allis perfect quietness and propriety of conduct. There 
is no conversation going on beyond, it may be, the 
exchange of a few words, in the shape of whispers, be- 
tween two or more friends, who may either have gone 
to the place to dine together, or met there by accident. 
In the leading dining establishments, all the daily 
papers are taken in; for, as we Ramey stated, a 
newspaper is essential to the fort of a d ° 

The usual time for having every thing ready in these 
eating-houses, is from twelve to one o'clock ; and in 
most places the articles are kept in a condition for being 
eaten with comfort, by means of a heating apparatus 
for the purpose, until five or six o’clock. A few of 
the establishments undertake to furnish dinners in 
the best condition until ten or eleven o'clock. In the 
inferior class of eating-houses, the busiest time is about 
one o'clock, that being the hour which most of the 
working people set apart for dinner. In the superior 
class of houses, the hours in which most business is 
done are two and three o’clock, 

All the eating-houses have ranges of boxes, each of 
which is usually intended to accommodate from six to 
eight persons at atime. It is impossible to say with 
absolute certainty what may be the number of persons 
who daily dine at these establishments ; but we may 
make a very confident conjecture on the subject, as- 

suming the number of eating-houses to be, as stated 
to us, about fifteen hundred—and that is certainly 
under rather than above the mark—and supposing 
that the average number who dine at each of these 
houses was sixty, that would give a daily total of 
90,000, But in all likelihood the number is at least 
100,000 ; for, in several ot the larger establishments, 
the number who dine each day varies from two to three 
hundred. In Morton’s Eating-House, called the Ex- 
cise Dining-Rooms, in Bishopsgate Street, the num- 
ber who sit down every day to dinner is estimated at 
from eight to nine hundred. It is not uncommon to 
see upwards of one hundred persons dining in this 
establishment at once. The quantity of butcher's meat 
daily consumed in this house, to say nothing of fish, 
fowls, pudding, pies, &c., must be immense, 

There are certain establishments of this kind in all 
parts of town, which have acquired a peculiar distinc- 
tion for the comfort they afford to their customers ; 
and out of such a large number, all of excellent cha- 
racter, it would be presumptuous for us to point out 
any as being the best. Each quarter of the metropolis 
appears to have its crack houses. There is ome in the 
western part of the town, Hancock’s in Rupert Street, 


to which we made more than one visit, on account of | songs were sung by individuals of the party. 


the remarkable attention which is there paid to visit- 
ors by the waiters—two most active, neat-handed, 
and tidy females.* 


There are here rooms both above 


rate dinner is furnished. for about fifteenpence. It may 
be worth while,-before going farther, to state a circum- 
stance which strikes every inexperienced person with 
astonishment, This is the facility possessed by the 
waiter, in recapitulating to the officiating carver down 
stairs, the long list of dishes just ordered. You hear 
her call from the top of the balustrades, to some invi- 
sible person below, such a string of articles, that you 
are amazed both at the comprehensiveness of her me- 
mory, and the alacrity with which the said string of 
articles is caught up, remembered, and instantaneously 
acted upon. And then, how wonderful is the recol- 
lection displayed as to what you have had! She has 
brought fifty persons their dinner since you took your 
seat, and yet she tells you in a moment all the items 
of your “ bill,” and the total amount to be paid. There 
is, you will observe, no orga * or hesitation, no 
throwing away of language. “ Thank you—much 
oblige,” are the only words that can be spared. To 
add the letter “d” to the end of “ oblige,” would be 
too much—would put off too much time. To make 
the sentence complete, by saying, “ I am much obliged 
to you, sir,” would be entirely out of the question, 
owards the centre of London there are the Chan- 
cery Dining-Rooms, in Chancery Lane, a place of 
very considerable resort. About the Old Bailey there 
are also some capital houses—particularly a “ boiled 
beef house’”’—and if you wish to see a thorough house 
of a second or third class, where every thing is at once 
excellent and cheap, go to an establishment, which, by 
the assistance of a friend, we ferreted out, in a dingy 
narrow street behind the Mansion-House. What is the 
name of this eating-house we do not know, but it 
sesses a waiter—the grand officiating genius of the 
place—whom every body calls James, and who, we 
should suppose, from his dexterity in handling dishes, 
knives, and forks, must have been bred under some 
famous juggler. We have no doubt whatever but 
James will “ dine’ 4 hundred persons in a space of 
time which would barely suffice for a country waiter 
to “ answer the bell” and lay a cloth upon the table. 


AN ADVENTURE IN NORWAY. 


A FEW years ago, a gentleman from the north of Scot- 
land happened to reside some little time in one of the 
principal towns on the coast of Norway. Before finall 
leaving the country, curiosity induced him to pus 
some ninety or a hundred miles into the interior, for 
the purpose of seeing a little more of the customs and 
manners of the inhabitants, as well as of the pictur- 
esque and sublime scenery for which it is so celebrated. 
There being few or no inns in the route which he 
pursued, he commonly lodged all night in some one 
or other of the cottages of the peasantry, from whom 
he never failed to meet with a kind and hospitable 
reception. One fine afternoon, a little before sunset, 
feeling himself a good deal fatigued with his journey, 
he advanced to a rather respectable looking farm- 
house, which very peor | presented itself, on 
turning an angle of the road. The inmates consisted 
of an old man and his wife (the former apparently 
about eighty), and two or three female domestics, who 
were all busily engaged in cooking, and laying out 
dishes for some more than ordinary entertainment, 
The old farmer, whose name was Hans Klodkoping, 
yave the stranger a hearty welcome in tolerable Eng- 
ish, and, in allusion to the culinary operations that 
were going on, told him that his grandson, who assisted 
him in labouring his farm, had been married that day, 
and that he every moment expected him and his bride 
home from church, ‘‘ You have come in good time,” 
said he, “‘to get a share of the feast, and you shall see 
how we manage these matters in Gamle Norge,” (old 
Norway). In less than a quarter of an hour after our 
traveller was seated, the report of a gun was heard, 
and a little after the sound of a drum beating time to 
music, while every now and then a feu de joie was 
fired off, which was succeeded bya loud shout, ‘They 
are coming,” said the old man; “ they will be here in 
a few minutes.” The wedding party at length entered 
the house, ting in ber to about a score of 
individuals, of both sexes, including three fiddlers, a 
drummer, and a performer on the panpipe. The 
females were all gaily dressed, with petticoats much 
scantier in longitude, however, than would have been 
considered at all fashionable, or even decorous, in 
England. The bride was a young and rather - 
looking woman, though inclining perhaps a little too 
much to what the French term en bon point. As is 
the custom with Norwegian maidens in similar cir- 
cumstances, she wore on her head a gilded crown or 
coronal made of stiff paper, which was understood to 
be a symbol of chastity. The bridegroom himself was 
a stout athletic fellow, about twenty-five, and seemed 
to be a good deal under the influence of drink, 
A very substantial dinner was succeeded by a ball, 
in which the old man and his wife occasionally joined, 
and footed it with surprising agility for their years, 


ably take place there on Sunday. 


During the intervals of the dance, several excellent | affection were commonly performed about the end 
All this | summer, when the tone and aspect of external nat 
merriment, it must be mentioned, was on a Sunday 
evening ; but in Norway such scenes are quite custo- 
mary and of common occurrence, as marriages invari- | tears the sweet little wild-flowers that bloomed 02 


all sentiments of this kind, and enjoy his share of 
mirth and the things that were going, 
When the other guests had all retired for the 
ing, the landlord insisted that our countryman sh 
e an additional cup with him before going to 
and drink to the health and happiness of the 
married couple. He now became extremely com 
nicative, and related a aumber of traditional 
one of which, from its connection with the north 
Scotland, may be interesting to the reader, and js; 
substance as follows. 
In the spring of 1612, Gustavus Adolphus, ki 


Sweden, dispatched officers to the Netherlands anj H 
Scotland, for the purpose of raising troops to assist}; h 

in a war with the Danes and Norwegians, Ap 7s . 
those who volunteered their services from Sco are 


was Colonel George Sinclair, a native of Caithy 
who brought over with him about nine hundred p 
mostly all of the name of Sinclair. He and his » 
—— corps of Highlanders proved of eminent s 
to the Swedish monarch, The Norwegians, who} 
chiefly felt the weight of their arm, were exaspe 
at the little band, and not being able to overcomet) 
in fair fight, they resolved, if possible, to cut them 
by stratagem. The mountainous nature of t} 
country, to which the Scots were strangers, 
looked upon as particularly favourable to an atte 
of this kind. Sinclair’s motions, therefore, were 
rowly watched by emissaries appointed for the purpog 
and every means adopted to lead him into ambuseai 
It happened, that, during an incursion into that p 
of the country bordering on the Dovne Field, Sin 
arrived at a tremendous mountain gorge, which 
found it necessary to cross, called the pass of Kr; 
gellen, The road, which was cut out of the solid rm 
was exceedingly narrow, and overhung in a terri 
manner the precipitous banks of a deep and 
river, which rushed along at the bottom. Havi 
hitherto met with no opposition, and not suspects 
any attack in this quarter, Sinclair carelessly purs 
his way along the difficult defile. When he } 
attained, however, the middle of the passage, the Bou 
or peasants, who had been apprised beforehand of hi 
march, and with their leader Berdon Segelstadt 
Ringeboe, lay in concealment on the top of the mou 
tain, suddenly made their appearance on the red 
and after shutting up every avenue of advance 
retreat, began rolling down large stones upon 
unfortunate Caithness-men, and in a very short ti 
(to use their own expression) dashed nearly the wh 
of them to pieces like so many earthen pots, Sinclai 
fell in the foremost rank, About sixty of the Soo 
men begged for their lives, and were taken prison 
They were distributed among the hamlets, but 
savage Boors getting at length tired of supporting 
them, marched them off in a body to a large meadoy, 
and cruelly murdered them in cold blood. Only 
escaped to tell the dismal tale. Sinclair’s remains we 
honoured with a decent interment, but the bodies 
his unfortunate companions-in-arms were allowed 
lie where they fell, and become the prey of the wil 
and the vulture. There isa long Norwegian ballads 
the subject, in which the prowess of the Boors« 
this occasion is highly praised. It is sung every whe 
throughout Norway, and commences, 
Her Zinclar, drog over salten hav, 
Til Norge hans cours minne stande. 
Sinclair came over the salt sea, 
To storm the cliffs of Norway. 
The Swedish king deeply regretted the loss of 
favourite Scotch regiment and their brave comman 
ing officer, but there was one who felt the death 
the latter still more acutely, This was a young a 
handsome Swedish lady, to whom our countrym 
was on the eve of being married. He had first see 
her at a ball in Stockholm, and he was immediatel 
struck with her surpassing loveliness. Her face, whid 
beamed with expression, was of the finest order d 
beauty; her eyes and hair jet black, the latter clu 
tering in glossy ringlets over a brow “ bright wit 
intelligence, and fair and smooth.” Nor was} 
figure less finely modelled, displaying, as it did, 
faultless perfection of form and symmetry, to whie 
it seemed impossible for nature to have imparted! 
single additional lineament of attraction. Such 
the appearance of this fascinating female, Not low 
after he had seen her, the gallant officer paid his a 
dresses to her in due form, and had the satisfaction 
meeting with an equal return of affection. Acootl 
ingly, every thing relative to the nuptials was arrange, 
and they would have been united, had it not been i 
the mournful disaster towhich we have already allude, 
Years rolled on, but the young lady never forgot bey 
soldier lover, and with a constancy rare even ini 
sex distinguished for this virtue, she rejected all of 
of marriage that were subsequently made her, Bd 
her respect for the memory of the dead did not ell 
here. While she lived, she regularly every year pu 
a visit to his grave. These pilgrimages of undyi 


were somewhat in unison with her own feelit 
There she would sit for hours, bedewing with 


and below stairs, and the tables seemed to be always 


As a Scotchman, | sepulchral sod, realising in this remarkable inst 
crowded with a respectable class of persons, A first- 


educated in all the strictness of the Presbyterian forms, | the passionate exclamation of the poet, 

our traveller could not but look on the scene as in ©! what are thousand living loves 
some mace © Seana of the day; but being To that which cannot quit the dead. 
a guest of the family, and a stranger in a foreign land,| Our traveller had the curiosity to visit the grave 
he thought it best on the present occasion to disguise | his countryman. te was a lowly capaiinsn, ont 


* At this and many other eating-houses, the visitors, in com- 
ing in or going out, find in a convenient situation, basins, water, 
and towels, for their use. 
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deep solitude. A small wooden cross marked the 
xt, supporting a tablet on which was an inscription, 
hich is a translation: “ Here lies 
snel George Sinclair, who with nine hundred Scots- 
» was to pieces by the Boors of Lessoe, 
and Froen.”—From the John o’Groat Journal, 
newspaper published at Wick in Caithness. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
THIRD CASE. 

somas HaRnis kept the Rising Sun, a public-house 
- eighteen miles from York, on the road to New- 
Harris had a man and maid servant. The 
,, whose name was Morgan, he kept in the three- 
capacity of waiter, hostler, and gardener. James 
ray, & blacksmith, travelling on foot to Edinburgh, 
pped at Harris’s, supped, and lay there. Early in 
morning, Morgan went secretly to a neighbouring 
agistrate, and gave information that his master, 
arris, had just then murdered the traveller, James 
y, in his bed. A warrant was issued, and Harris 
psapprehended. Harris positively denied the charge, 
{ Morgan as positively affirmed it; deposing, that 
saw Harris on the stranger’s bed, strangling him, 
ntthat he came too late to save him; and that Harris’s 
m was, the deceased was in a fit, and he was only 
sisting him: that he ney retired, and made a 
int as if going down stairs; but creeping up very 
fly to an adjoining room, he there, through a key- 
ple, saw his master rifling the clothes of the deceased. 
Harris peremptorily denied every part of this story; 
i the body having, by order of the magistrate, been 
, and no mark of violence appearing thereon, 
rris was nearly on the point of being discharged, 
hen the maid-servant desired also to be sworn, She 
posed, that almost directly after her master came 
in the morning from the traveller’s room, she 
him go into the garden, and take some gold out of 
s pocket, wrap it up in something, and bury it at 

foot of a tree, in a private corner of the place. 
Harris turned pale at the information. He would 
no direct answer as to the circumstance of the 
A constable was dispatched with the girl, 
ithe cash, to the amount of upwards of thirty 
ands, was found. The accused acknowledged the 
ing of that money, but he acknowledged it with 
many hesitations, and answered every question 
th such an unwillingness, that all doubts of his 
ilt were now done away, and the magistrate com- 

d him for trial. 

Harris was brought to the bar, at York summer 
izes. Morgan de the same as when before 
justice. The maid-servant and the constable de- 
sed to the circumstance of the money ; the first, as 
the prisoner’s hiding, and both, as to the finding of 
; and the magistrate gave testimony to the confu- 
a and hesitation of Harris on the discovery of, and 

ing questioned about, the hiding of the money. 
Harris, on his defence, endeavoured to invalidate 
charge, by asserting that the whole of Morgan’s 
idence was false; that the money which he buried 
his own property, honestly come by, and buried 
re for its better security ; and that his behaviour 
ore the magistrate, on this particular, arose from 
shame of acknowledging his natural covetousness, 
from any consciousness of guilt. The judge then 
mmed up the evidence, remarking strongly on the 
mstance of the hiding of the money, and the 
ukness of the prisoner’s reasons for his so hiding of 
and the jury, just consulting together for two 


e loss of hi 


oe utes, brought in their verdict guilty. 
. anni Harris was executed pursuant to his sentence, per- 
ia . ing in his declarations of innocence, but desiring 


persons to guard against the effects of an avaricious 
position, which had led him, he said, into general 
trustfulness, and that into the expedient of hiding 
money; which circumstance had, alone, furnished 
evidence for bringing him to an ignominious death. 
The truth of the fact at last came out. Harris was 


bright ty inn, 
= | ocent. Morgan and the maid were not 
vor it di, but sweethearts. Once, by acci- 
he to whl Perceiving her master burying something, she 


vered the circumstance to Morgan. He, acting 
gardener, took an opportunity, when at work, to 
for it. It proved to be five guineas. He left it, 
dinformed the girl of it. They settled it, not to 
h the money, but to keep watching their master, 
they had no doubt that he would add to it; and 
it arose to a good sum, they agreed to plunder 
hiding-place together, marry, and with the spoil 
up in some way of business. As they imagined, 
happened 


Dne day, in a quarrel, Harris strikes his man Mor- 
h several times: Morgan determines on revenge: at 
fatal period arrives James Gray. Morgan finds 


or not elf ‘he next morning dead in his bed: the diabolical 

ght strikes Morgan of first charging Harris with 
and murdering and robbing of Gray, and then of plun- 
at the end’ his master’s hiding-place whilst he, the master, 


be in prison, Morgan communicates this inten- 
to the maid: she approves of it: they consult and 


on the plan, and Morgan gives the information to 
ing with magistrate as before oy The girl unexpect- 
— y finds the accusation not sufficiently supported, 


fears that her sweetheart, of whom she is fond, 
le punished for perjury if her master is released ; 


unfortunately had. just hinted as much before the 
" wee, The expedient in a moment strikes her to 
whey ice the hidden money, and with it her master, to 


the safety of her paramour; and the idea, as the reader 
already knows, fatally succeeds. 

The whole of this stupendous piece of wickedness 
came to light on a quarrel between Morgan and the 
girl, who, after the death of Harris, had lived together 
as man and wife. They were taken up in consequence, 
and committed to prison, but escaped the public 
punishment due to their crime, by both of them dying 
of a jail disease. 

Harris’s innocence became afterwards further illus- 
trated, by its being found out that James Gray, the 
supposed murdered person, had had two attacks of an 
apoplexy some months previous to’his death, and that 
he was never master of five pounds at one time in his 
life.—Liverpool Kaleidoscope. 


THE MINISTER’S MAN. 

THE minister’s man is an important functionary in 
the Scottish parochial judicature, and though fulfilling 
some of the offices of the English beadle, is in almost 
all respects different from that dignitary. The minis- 
ter’s man is generally an old-fashioned-looking per- 
sonage, dressed of a Sunday in perhaps a faded suit 
once belonging to the clergyman, or a “ well hained” 
antique broad-skirted coat with huge buttons, which 
has endured forty years’ wear of Sabbaths, with nether 
garments and buckles to match. During the week 
he works in a small way at some profession, by which 
he picks up a trifle ; generally, however, he is as un- 
willing as he is unable to go through a routine of hard 
labour, for his connection with the church has made 
him a sort of half minister—at least in his own con- 
ceit ; and the fees of his office, though small, are in a 
great measure sufficient for himself and old Janet his 
wife, his family being now up, and ‘‘off his hand.” 
One of his chief duties consists in carrying the minis- 
ter’s bible and psalm-book from the manse on the Sun- 
day morning, and laying them on the pulpit cushion, 
placing the basin and lily white towel for baptisms, 
and shutting the pulpit door after the minister has 
proceeded to his place. In executing these seemingly 
unimportant duties, the minister’s man is an object of 
considerable attention to the congregation. All know 
him, and cultivate his acquaintance. Itis like having 
a friend at court to be acquainted with him. Besides, 
consider how useful he is in retailing all kinds of 
ecclesiastical intelligence throughout the parish. What 
is the state of the minister’s health—who is to preach 
next Sunday—who it is that has been called before the 
session—and similar scraps of gossip, are the matters 
which he oracularly communicates to his auditors, 

Sometimes the minister’s man is a bit of a wag, 
and, as such, is a good echo for the minister’s jokes. 
He retails in the kitchen, the smithy, or the barber's 
shop, the good things which have been uttered by his 
master. And, of course, every joke is laughable, for 
one may always laugh with safety at any thing at which 
the minister has laughed. He can also upon occasion 
exchange a witticism with, or say a pretty smart thing 
to, the minister. ‘‘ Aih, sir,” said a minister’s man 
one Sabbath morning to the clergyman when helping 
to put on his gown, “ Aih, sir, du ye see what a great 
number o’ folk are leaving the kirk the day, and 
gai’n ower the hill to the meeting-house?” ‘ Very 
true, John,” said the minister, jocosely; “ but, John, 
you dinna see ony o’ the stipend ga’in ower after them,” 
On one occasion, a certain parochial incumbent who 
was accused of frequently preaching sermons over 
again, though at a considerable interval of time, had 
the misfortune, from a slip of the memory, to preach 
one which he had delivered only a week or two pre- 
viously. After the dismissal of the congregation, the 
minister’s man remarked to him, “ I hae often heard 
ye blamed, sir, for gi’en us auld sermons; but they’ll 
surely no say that o’ the ane ye gied them the day, 
for it’s just a fortnight sin’ they heard it afore in the 
same place.”’ 
In the thirteenth part of “Kay’s Portraits and 
Caricatures,” we find a notice of a well-remembered 
old Edinburgh character, to wit, Mungo Watson, 
who long acted as minister’s man to Lady Yester’s 
Church. ‘ Mungo (says this amusing work) was a 
living chronicle of the Presbyterian Church, or rather 
of the passing events in what he called the religious 
world. He was keeper of the hall for the meetings of 
the Society for the Propagation of Christian Know- 
ledge, beadle of Lady Yester's Church, and one of the 
door-keepers during the sittings of the General As- 
sembly. Such a variety of official employments gave 
him every opportunity of acquiring early notice of 
what was going on, and enabled him to fill up the rest 
of his time profitably—for Mungo never lost sight of 
profit—as the following anecdote proves :—Mr Black, 
the minister of Lady Yester’s Church, was perhaps 
the most popular preacher of his day, and strangers 
visiting the church generally gave a trifle to the beadle 
to procure a seat. A gentleman had conformed to 
this practice in the forenoon, and returned to resume 
his seat in the afternoon, but was prevented by Mungo. 
The gentleman reminded him he had paid him in the 
forenoon, ‘Oh, but,’ says Mungo, ‘I let my seats twice 
a-day.’ 

Mungo was highly esteemed by a large circle of old 
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gossip he contrived to pick up in the course of the day. 
He could inform them of the proceedings of the Edine 
burgh Presbytery—what had been done at the last, 
amd what was forthcoming at the next General As- 
sembly—whose turn it was to preach at Haddo's Hole 
on the Tuesday or Friday following—whether the 
minister would preach himself, or by proxy—whether 
John Bailie would be at the plate, or his son Tam in 
the precentor’s desk—with various other scraps of 
local news equally edifying and instructive to his au- 
ditors, By way of improvement in the art of ghostly. 
admonition, the beadle sometimes ascended the pulpit 
of Lady Yester’s Church, and held forth to the vacant 
benches. On one of these occasions, it is said Dr 
Davidson happened to come upon him unawares— 
‘Come down, Mungo,’ said the doctor; ‘toom (empty) 
barrels make most sound.’ 

The gravity of his manner was well calculated to 
make an impression on the ignorant or the weak, and 
those who could appreciate his merits were greatly 
edified by his prayers and ghostly exhortations, There 
was a peculiay degree of solemnity about his features, 
The ponderous weight of his nether jaw gave a hollow 
tone, not only to his words, but, even when closing on 
the tea and toast, a dram, or a glass of wine, it was 
excellently adapted to produce the effect—solemn.” 


MOHAMMED ALI'S COTTON FACTORIES. 

The factories established by Mohammed Ali at Boulak—and 
indeed most of the public works requiring the superintendence of 
a scientific person—are under the direction of Mr Galloway, an 
English gentleman, lately created a Bey, and chief civil engineer 
of Egypt. In the cotton factories, power-looms have hitherto been 
but very partially introduced. There is one small mill in the 
citadel of Cairo, and another, which is to be worked by steam, . 
has lately been erected on the bank of the river (the Nile), between 
Boulak and Shoubra. It will be the first experiment on a large 
scale that has been tried in Egypt. It is intended for three 
hundred looms, but only half that number was ready when I 
visited it; at which time the little work that was going on there 
was still performed by hand. The steam-engine is a twenty horse 
(low pressure) power. It cannot be worked at a less cost than 
L.6 a day of twelve hours, whereas the labour of three hundred 
Arabs, at an average of one piastre (about 2)d.) per diem, can be 
obtained for L.4 The additional pay of overseers, &c. on the one 
side, will be more than counterbalanced by that of engineers, 
stokers, &c. on the other; so that, throwing out the wear and 
tear of machinery as being on a par, it is clear that the factory 
will do the same quantity of work by manual labour as by steam, 
at one-third less expense. Adjoining the factory is a large esta- 
blishment for printing cottons, under the direction of two Maltese 
gentlemen. The process is as yet but imperfectly understood and 
badly executed. The stamping is done by blocks, rendering it a 
tedious operation, and the workmen are paid very high wages, 
making it an expensive one. It is nevertheless driving the infe- 
rior foreign articles out of the market. The cotton printing esta- 
blishment employs between five and six hundred persons, and 
turns out annually one th d five hundred pieces, each con- 
taining from thirty-eight to forty beaks (a beak is twenty-two 
inches). The cost is two and a half piastres the beak—that of 
English printed cottons is three. There is also an establishment 
at Boulak for printing handkerchiefs.—Rambles in Egyptand Can- 
dia, by Captain C. R. Scott : Colburn, London, 1837 

It is worthy of notice, that one main reason why foreign coun- 
tries, such as Egypt, are anxious to establish manufactories of 
cotton and silk goods, instead of buying those articles from this 
country, isthe great depreciation of character which certain Briv 
tish fabrics are daily undergoing. This arises from excessive 
competition, and a desire of selling at a low price. Now-a-days, 
one cannot depend on either printed calicoes or dyed silks keeping 
their colours ; and foreign nations, even although perhaps semi- 
barbarous, are as clever in discovering this bad quality in our 
goods as we are ourselves. Political economists, who make a fuss 
about the folly of foreign nations attempting to compete with our 
manufacturing industry, never advert to this unfortunate depre- 
ciation of character in British fancy articles of dress. 


WONDERS OF GEOLOGY AND ENTOMOLOGY, 

Extraordinary as these phenomena must appear, the recent 
discoveries of Ehrenberg, made since the publication of Dr Buck- 
land’s work, are still more marvellous and instructive. This 
eminent naturalist, whose discoveries respecting the existing in- 
fusorial animals we have already noticed, has discovered fossil 
animalcules, or infusorial organic remains ; and not only has he 
discovered their existence by the microscope, but he has found 
that they form extensive strata of tripoli, or poleschiefer (polish- 
ing slate) at Frazenbad in Bohemia—a subst supposed to 
have been formed from sedi ts of fine volcanic ashes in quiet 
waters. These animals belong to the genus Baccilaria, and in- 
habit siliceous shells, the accumulation of which forms the strata 
of polishing slate. The size of a single individual of these ani- 
malcules is about 1-228th of a line, or the 3-400th part of an inch. 
In the polishing slate from Bilin, in which there seems no ex- 
traneous matter and no vacuities, a cubic line contains, in round 
numbers, twenty-three millions of these animals, and 4 cubic inch 
forty-one thousand millions of them. The weight of a cubic inch 
of the tripoli which contains them is 270 grains. Hence there 
are 187 millions of these animalcules in a single grain, or the 
siliceous coat of one of these animals is the 18 millionth part of 
agrain. Since this strange discovery was made, Mr Ehrenberg 
has detected the same fossil animals in the semiopal, which ig 
found along with the polishing slate in the tertiary strata of Bilin 
—in the chalk flints, and even in the semiopal or noble opal of the 
porphyritic rocks. What a singular application does this fact 
exhibit of the remains of the ancient world! While our habita- 
tions are sometimes built of the solid aggregate of millions of 
microscopic shells—while, as we have seen, our a ts are 
heated and lighted with the wreck of mighty forests that covered 
the primeval valleys—the chaplet of beauty shines with the very 
sepulchres in which millions of animals are entombed! Thus 
has death become the handmaid and the ornament of life. Would 
that it were also its instructor and its guide !—Edinburgh Review. 


COLONEL EDMONDS, 

This officer, who served in the Dutch wars at Utrecht, was one 
day standing among his brother officers, when one of his country- 
men who had just arrived from Scotland, and who wanted to 
insinuate himself into the colonel’s favour, came up to him, 
saluted him, and deli dp ded ages from my lord his 
father, from the earl his cousin, and various other his relations, 
who, hesaid, were well. ‘* Gentlemen,” said the colonel, turning 
to his friends, ‘* do not believe that fellow ; my father is a poor 
baker in Edinburgh, and works hard for his livelihood. 1 am 
neither related to lord or knight ; he has made an impudent attack 
upon my vanity, and has wanted to engage me tacitly to become 


ladies of the middle ranks, who eagerly listened to the 


an accomplice in his falsehood, for which contemptible trick every 
gentleman who has heard him must, 1 am gure, despise him.” , 
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Column for Little Girls. 
Lirtite Grats are delightful creatures, and are 
worthy of every kind of attention, when they endea- 
vour to make themselves agreeable to those about 
them. I am sorry to say that there are many little 
girls whose manners are very rude, whose clothes are 
not tidy, and who take no pains to procure the love 
of any one, Now, this is very wrong. Hardly any 
thing is more offensive than a rude sluttish girl; she 
grows up without the regard of those who would be- 
friend her, and she finds when it is too late that the 
world despises, or at least cares ncthing at all about 
her. How unhappy it is to be placed in this condition ! 
I sincerely advise all my young female readers to do 
all that is in their power to be neat and cleanly in 
their persons and dress, to avoid all rude or boisterous 
behaviour, whether at home or elsewhere, and in ge- 
neral to study how far they can render themselves 
agreeable to their parents and acquaint&nces, by mild 
cheerfulness of temper. Sometimes little girls, with 
really good dispositions and the kindest hearts, allow 
themselves to be vexed and out of temper with the 
most trifling things; they take fits of sulkiness, or 
peevishness, and so make themselves quite unhappy 
and disagreeable. Little girls who behave in this 
feolish manner are too often spoiled by over-indul- 
gence, or by being ignorant of the sufferings of chil- 


' dren whose parents are poor ; if they knew how dread- 


ful it is to be without a sufficient quantity of food, or 
to be scantily clothed in the coldest weather, they 
would perhaps be more cheerful in their temper, and 
more thankful for what they enjoy. 

The following is a story for the perusal of little 
girls; and when they read it, they may try to remem- 
ber whether they have ever behaved so sillily as the 
young lady who is mentioned in it. I quote it from 
a nice small volume of stories, which perhaps the 
mammas of good girls may purchase for them, called 
Little Tales for Little Heads and Little Hearts,” * 


THE FRETFUL LITTLE LADY. 

William and Louisa are seated at table in a country 
inn, with their mamma, and are eating a homely meal ; 
but the little lady does not seem to relish it, for Louisa 
is a delicate, fretful child, and eo | put out of temper 
by eyery trifle that is not exactly to her mind. 

They are now going to pay a visit to their mother’s 
sister, who lives a long way off in the country ; and they 
started in great glee, for they are always happy at their 
aunt's. 

It was a delightful morning, and they had a charming 
ride. The sky was so serene, the air so mild, and every 
thing around so fresh and fragrant ; the birds sang in the 
trees and hedges; the sheep cropped the dewy grass in 
the green fields; the horses trotted briskly along, and 
the wheels rolled smoothly over the broad road. The 
children were overjoyed. “Oh, how beautiful!” they 
cried : * oh, how charming !” 

But the fretful little Louisa was not long at ease. She 
soon grew tired of the journey ; sitting so long was irk- 
seme to her, and the motion of the carriage insupportable. 
She no longer noticed the wild Seoue te the road side, 
or the apple-trees covered with their delicate blossom ; 
she no longer listened to the lively song of the linnet and 
the thrash. “ Mamma,” she would say, twenty times in 
an hour, * shall we not be there soon ?” or, * Oh, dear, is 
it much farther? Is it a long way off still 7” 

Her mamma had told her that they could not reach 
their journey’s end before evening, and as the peevish 
girl continued to ask these silly questions, she at length 
grew angry, and would answer her no more. Louisa’s 
countenance was full of gloom and discontent ; she did 
not, it is true, ask any more questions, but she was quite 
miserable, and out of temper with herself and every body. 
William was full of spirits when they set out, and would 
have enjoyed the trip exceedingly, had it not been for his 
sister ; but how could he help being vexed to see her so 
displeased and irritable? “It is of no use, Louisa, to be 
8% cross,” he said ; * we shall get there by-and-bye. We 
mist have patience, Louy dear ; come, do make yourself 
happy—see how beautiful every thing is!” But Louisa 
only auswered him with a sorrowful look, and William 

w sorrowful too, 

Silly child! Could she mend matters by her peevish- 
ness? Could she shorten the distance, or render the 
journey less tedious? No! but she could destroy all the 
pleasure of the ride, and make herself uncomfortable, as 
well as her mamma and her kind brother. 

It was about noon when they perceived a village in the 
distanee — the first they had seen for several hours. 
“Oh!” sighed Louisa, “I do wish aunt lived here !” 
* But she does not live ee | I tell you,” answered her 
mamma gravely; “we reach her house in good 


So Louisa became more and more , and 
chagrin was plainly depicted on her contracted . 
Her ill temper destroyed all her pee looks, and she 
She wished 

horses had wings, t But 
the horses had not wings, their legs were tired ; so 


it was nec to unharness them, to feed them, and 
up at the inn-door, and said, touching his hat respect- 
fally, “ We must dine here, ma‘am, if you please ; the 
horses have had a long run.” “ Very well, «,”" re- 


* Published by Effingham Wilson. Londen, 1677. 


plied the lady ; “and we shall be glad of some dinner 
too, for we breakfasted early.” 

Thomas assisted them out of the carriage, and they 
entered the parlour of the inn, which served both for 
kitchen and parlour, and where they found several persons 
at table. he lady requested to have something for 
dinner; u which the landlord spread a small napkin 
at one end of the long table at which the other guests 
were seated; laid three pewter plates, with as many 
spoons of the same metal, knives and forks of the most 
common kind, and a little wooden cup full of salt. Louisa 
noticed these preparations. “ Mamma,” said she, in a 
whisper, “this is surely not for us”’ “Why not, my 
dear? Do you suppose they have any better? Recollect, 
we are not at home.” Louisa | to wipe away a tear 
unobserved. 

Broth was now served up in a great brown dish. But 
Louisa was displeased with the broth, and the dish and 
the spoons, and every thing upon the table. She was 
hungry, however, and she took a few spoonfuls of the 
broth, which she could not relish, and laid down her 
spoon in disgust. There were other persons at dinner, 
who seemed by their manners and attire to be as little 
accustomed to homely fare as this dainty young lady, 
and Fa they ate contentedly ; and so did her mamma 
and William. 

The broth was removed, and the landlord placed upon 
the table a huge gammon of bacon, with abundance of 
broad beans, greens and potatoes. Of this dish all the 
guests partook, excepting Louisa, who looked at it with 
contempt. 

* Do eat some, Louy,” said William; * you will find it 
very good.” But Louisa could not prevail upon herself 
to do more than take a bean or two, and then laid down 
her fork. William enjoyed his dinner very much, and 
would have been in high spirits, had it not been for his 
sister’s melancholy looks. The little fellow was naturally 
good-tempered, and was now delighted at the thought of 
seeing his dear aunt in the evening. But Louisa could 
enjoy nothing ; her fretful temper spoiled her dinner and 
all her pleasure. 

“ A capital plain dish for a traveller,” said one of the 
guests. % Yes,” said another ; * the landlord is a very at- 
tentive civil fellow ; and every body likes to put up here, 
the place is so nice and clean. Though the plates be only 
pewter, they could scarcely be brighter if they were 
silver.” “I have made an excellent dinner,” said a third. 

“See, Louisa,” said Mrs Burton, “how much you are 
to be pitied. Every person at table has made a hearty 
meal but yourself. Why do you not learn to conform to 
circumstances ? Look at that poor child in the chimney 
corner ; how happy would she be to dine off such a dish!” 

At a narrow slip of a bare deal table sat a poor couple, 
who got their living by going about the country, playing 
the violin and singing. These needy musicians had pro- 
bably not collected enough during the morning to 
for a dinner, for they had néthing to eat and drink but 
bread and cheese, which they brought with them, and a 
jug full of small beer. A lithe girl, not much bigger than 
Louisa, stood at the end of the narrow table, eating her 
crust of bread with a morsel of cheese ; and this little girl 
could not help looking round, every now and then, at the 
dainty damsel who could eat no dinner. “I wish,” 
thought she, “I had that nice plateful of bacon and 
beans that you can’t eat.” Louisa had noticed this little 
girl, and pitied her, seeing that she had nothing but bread 
for dinner with a very little scrap of cheese. “I could 
not endure that!” thought she, “and she will have nothing 
better I dare say. They have scarcely given her a bit of 
cheese to her dry bread.” 

* Look at that child in the chimney corner,” said her 
yy ; “how happy she would be to dine off such a 

ish !” 

Louisa looked down ashamed, and made no reply ; for 
it was just what she was thinking herself. Her mamma 
then called the little girl from the other table. “Come 
here, little one,” said she ; “here is a plateful of bacon 
and beans; can you eat any more?” “ Oh yes, ma’am,” 
repiied the child, eyeing the plate eagerly ; and when 
leave was given her, she ate up the contents with evident 
satisfaction. William was pleased to see her. Louisa 
was mortified. 

The child finished the plateful, and then said, with a 
low curtsey, “ Thank you, ma’am.” “ Did you like it 2” 
inquired Mrs Burton. “I believe I did!” replied the 
child. “I never have any meat—only bread and cheese, 
or potatoes.” The little girl was now called away ; her 
father tuned his violin, and she sang a song very prettily 
for so young a child. When she had finished, she came 
round with her father’s hat, to collect halfpence from all 
the guests. Every body gave her something ; even the 
waggoners and labouring men put a trifle into the hat. 

“ Here, little one,” said one of them, * you have begun 
7 to earn your bread, and a hard job you must have 
of it.” 

Louisa heard and saw all that passed, and would have 
contributed a sixpence out of her pocket money, if the 
little songstress had bronght the hat to her, but she did 
not, thinking, naps, that she ought not to ask for any 
thing more, after the nice treat she had had from their 


party. 

I 7 not how it came about, but all her fretfulness 
and peevishness had vanished, and no more complaints 
were heard during the rest of the journey. In a little 
time, having had no dinner, Louisa felt quite hungry, and 
ate, without a wry face, a stale roll that the coachman 

red in the next village. Having to cross a steep 

ill, where it was necessary to alight and walk, the young 

lady made no difficulty of it, and did not utter a peevish 

word, or put on a discontented look, nor did she feel tired 

with the exertion ; but when she reached the top, was 
charmed with the extensive on every side. 

“Lony dear, you look quite pretty now,” William ; 
* you don't know how pretty you look.” “Oh, William, 
replied Louisa, “I know I have been very silly.” 

Louisa’s mamma was rejoiced at the good effects of the 
lesson her danghter had received, and the party arrived 


in the evening, in high at the mansion of their ma- 
ternal aunt. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF DISCOVERERs, 
In the Life of Dr Jenner, presented in a volume of 4 
Family Library, the following account is given of the difficy), 
he experienced in bringing forward his doctrine of vaccing: 
* Riding with his friend Gardner, in 1780, on the road bety, 
Gloucester and Bristol, he sketched to his friend, in the oy 
of anticipation, the plan which he wished to pursue, an) « 
success which might possibly hereafter dawn upon him. 
are the delicious moments of genius of industry—when, yw, 
ing for a time from the rugged or thorny walk of daily exer, 
the prospective eye looks down from a tranquil and lofty. 
nence on the distant and varied scenery of hope, melting » 
the sky, and illumined with all the colours of imagination, 
the meetings of the Alveston Medical Club, of which he wy 
member, he often introduced his favourite theme, but fail co! 
communicating his own enthusiasm to his hearers, wh» 
nounced the topic as a nuisance, from its frequent appea; 
and even sportively threatened to expel the orator if he conti 
to harass them with hig importunate discourse. Jenner ep, 
where proclaimed his belief in the efficacy of his antidote, 


he found none to second his wishes; a similar reception had je. 

experienced by Harvey, when he published his views of the, Num! 
culation of the blood. Let no one hereafter abate the hos 

zeal of useful pursuit, because his ideas are chilled at firs) /?_=——— 
universal frigid sneer, or by careless ridicule; such has « HE PC 
been the fate of those who labour for the benefit of manjij T 

Even the wisest among us innumerable prejudices tp Tue invo 
acknowledgment of a new truth ; and happy are those who, holding t] 
Jenner, survive to witness the triumph of their painful strug 8 
in its promulgation. In 1788, he carried to London a drawing fanes Of 
the casual disease, as seen on the hands of the milkers, ; literature 
showed it to Sir Everard Home, and to others. John Hy 

had alluded frequently to the fact in his lectures; Dr Adamsiggam general § 
heard of the cow-pox both from Hunter and Cline, and meq of many 
it in his Treatise on Morbid Poisons, printed in 1795, tires y 

previously to Jenner’s own publication. Still, no one had tenantry 
courage or the penetration to prosecute the inquiry eg ings scar 
Jenner. A noble but modest spirit animated him amides ; 

doubts of all ; he has left us an interesting picture of his feeling It is ve 
—* While the vaccine discovery was progressive, the joy I fa toral dist 
the prospect before me of being the instrument destined to ty 

away from the world one of its greatest calamities, blended y degree s 
the fond hope of enjoying independence, and domestic pe wall, and 
and happiness, were often so excessive, that, in pursuing» 


favourite subject among the meadows, I have sometimes foggy the SUIT 
myself in a kind of reverie. It is pleasant to me to recollect ty 


those reflections always ended in devout acknowledygmens been the 
that Being from whom this and all other blessings flow.’” haps, no 
HOW A DUEL MAY BE GOT UP. few shee 
This affair of the duel is worth ding. It happened the: : 
That was a very beautiful ostrich plume which Miss 
wore at the race ball last night,” said I. ‘1 thought it past, a li 
ugliest thing I ever saw,” remarked Captain Brown. “lItq@ wind: b 
tainly was not ugly,” I replied ; ** but, of course, there may 9 
different opinions as to its beauty. I, for instance, thought #™ solitude. 
very beautiful.” ‘And I thought it very ugly,” resp 1 
Captain Brown; ‘‘as ugly as Miss Smith herself.” « place so 
Smith is not exactly handsome, I allow,” was my ansergm their ap! 
**but a lady may not be handsome, and yet not ug! beside tl 
** Every one to his taste,” said Captain Brown, with wha r 
idered an insulting air; and then added, “every Jam circle w 
has his Gill!” ‘* Miss Smith is no Gill of mine,” I replied. « garden 
did not say she was,” said Captain Brown, and laud ? 


“* And I am no Jack,” I continued, nettled by his laugh. “agg in that 1 
not say you were,” said Captain Brown, fiercely ; ** but ify 
want to make a quarrel of it, you may. I say again, and lly 
as much right to say what I say, as you have to say what; 


say, that Miss Smith's ostrich plume was ugly, as ugly as ¥ days to 
Smith herself.” ‘*Since you put it thus offensively, Capumil the eart 
Brown,” I retorted, ‘‘I now maintain there was nothing wy ; 
no, nor any thing ugly at all, either in Miss Smith’s feathers yar 
Miss Smith herself. I'll not be brow-beaten by any man, (aig on sinc 
tain Brown!” ‘Sir, you are insolent!” exclaimed Cap Perha’ 
Brown, looking as scarlet as his own jacket. ‘* Very likely; < P 
I always make it a rule to conduct myself towards persn@m lived he 
they deserve,” and I turned upon my hecl to quit the m few 
Captain Brown followed me to the door. ‘* You shall heart a 
me in an hour,” said he. ‘‘ In half an hour, if you like," sii presenc 
and walked away, boiling with indignation. spot, al 
Before 1 heard from Captain Brown, I was as cool as a cuce 
ber. I saw all the folly of my situation. I had never spoke Here, I 
Miss Smith in my life. What was it to me, then, whether) poetry 
ostrich plume was beautiful or ugly, or she herself hands . 
or a fright? I resolved to treat the matter with ridicule associat 
would be preposterous to go out for such a cause. We shall the ivie 
the laughing-stock of all our friends and acquaintance. Th 
were my first thoughts, when my mind was calm enoush iam lofty ar 
thought to take the place of feeling. Besides, 1 might be: vested | 


through the body ; and all for what ?—a silly dispute about Mi 
Smith and her feathers! I did not like the idea. 1 determin The 
I would not make an affair of honour of it. But what would! 


world say, if Captain Brown posted me as a coward, or be mg tha 
whipped me, or if I were pointed at as a man who had sne tion th: 
out of a duel by a voluntary apology? These were my # and jo 
thoughts. They carried the day, after a sharp struggle witha 3 
first. 1 determined I would make an affair of honour of i. (the con 


did so. I met Captain Brown the next morning at sunris, # beings 

I sacrifieed one of my fingers, besides the risk of sacrificing 

life, in defence of Miss Smith's personal charms and the dispu® Ever 

pulchritude of her ostrich plume.—New Monthly Magazine 
ORIGIN OF PAUL PRY, 

In a popular periodical work, some years ago, Mr Poule, 
author of Paul Pry, gave the following account of the orisis by the 
that excellent comedy. ‘ An idle old lady, living in anam 
street, had passed so much of her time in watching the affairs 
her neighbours, that she at length acquired the power of cs 
guishing the sound of every knocker within hearing. It 
pened that she fell ill, and was for several days confined to} 
Unable to observe, in person, what was going on without, 
stationed her maid at the window, as a substitute for the # 


formance of that duty. But Betty soon grew weary of theo ring t 
pation. She became careless in her reports, impatient and te history 
when reprimanded for her negligence. ‘ Betty, what are} recoll 
thinking about? don’t you hear a double knock at No.9? ¥ e 
is it?” ‘The first-floor lodger, Ma'am.’ ‘ Betty who 
declare I must give you warning. Why don’t you tell me ral im: 
that knock is at No. 54?” ‘Why, Ma'am, it is only the be 
with pies.’ ‘Pies, Betty! what can they want with piesa and th 
they had pies yesterday !’ Of this very point I have availed prisin 
self. Let me add, that Poul Pry was never intended as tht { 
presentative of any one individual, but a class. I could mest] Wene ; 
five or six who were unconscious contributors to the ch Temin: 
That it should have been so often, though erroneously, sup 
to have been drawn after particular persons, is fully ¢ 
plimentary to the general truth of the delineation.” Ment | 
The Editors beg to return thanks for certain new public ~- 
recently sent to them: those which they consider to had 3] 
merit, and are worthy of notice, will, as soon as convenient, 
brought under the attention of their readers. well, 
‘rvin 


Lonvon : Published, with permission of the proprietors, by ¥ 
Own, Patern 


mter Row ; and sold by all booksellers and 
men.—Printed by Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars. 
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